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THE HERO. 


BY BURRILL WINSLOW. 


On fiory battlefield of death, 

’T' were easy task to win renown! 
A joy to note the fleeting breath! 

Who would not lav life’s armor down 
To music of a wor'd’s applause, 

And die to sanctify a cause ? 


Upon the battlefield of lifa, 
Are harder victories to win! 
To quell unholy passion’s strife, 
Aad slay the foes that lark within ; 
Who conquers self is mightier far 
Than they that take a city are! 


Who lives not for himself alone, 
Bat largest life to others gives. 
Sees others reap where he has sown, 
And all his toil seem vain,—who lives 
Witbout the world’s approving nod, 
A hero stands before hia God. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Hannau A. Davinson, Belmont School, California : 
For the study of history, the library is the workshop, the 
best books that have been written are the tools, the teacher 
is the guide, and the pupil's mind must do the work. 


Prin. C. F. Carrott, New Britain, Conn.: One of 
the best results observed in connection with the kinder- 
garten is the habit of cheerful industry by which it is dis- 
tinguished. Further, there is an open-hearted confidence 
between children and teachers that makes moral teaching 
easy and a matter of course. 


Supr. Henry S. Jones, Lincoln, Neb. : As the richest 
fruit of the school is an increasing mental appetite, a pur- 
pose that leads up to difficulties and conquers them, a 
growing disposition to seek and to find culture for mind 
and soul, years must go by before judgment can be ren- 
dered as to what the school has done for the pupil. 


Henry L. Bottwoop, Chicago: If mere book 
teaching, mere hearing of lessons is required, the sex of 
the teacher is of little consequence. If the discipline 
necessary tosecure good work in school is the important 
thing women probably average as well as men in this re- 
spect. But when we come to the formation and devel- 
opment of character, which is the chief thing in education, 
sex becomes a most important factor. Much of a teacher’s 
influence is unconscious, but it is none the less powerfal. 
A teacher's relations to the outside world are important 
in guiding and shaping the work of the schoolroom. 


Boston Record: President Eliot at Winchester and 
Brooklyn declared that the system of book-keeping taught 
in our public schools was not employed in any business 
house of any kind, nor could it be utilized. That state- 
ment was a grievous error. Not only is the system gen- 
erally taught used line for line by a great many commer- 
cial houses, but the principles taught are those which lie 
at the very foundation of the art, and the acquirement of 
which is absolutely necessary in order to keep the account 
of a business. However mercantile houses differ in the 
manner of keeping books, the underlying principles are 
the same, and it is these principles which the sehools 
profess to teach. 


HIGH SCHOOL EXTENSION. 


BY 8. R. WINCHELL. 

In these days of reading circles, when the Chautauqua 
Literary and Scientific Circle is doing so much for popu- 
lar education among home readers, and the university ex- 
tension idea is receiving so much encouragement on all 
sides, is it not time for someone to put in a plea for high 
school extension ? 

Provision is made in the C. L. S. C. for the “old 
folks,” who think they would like to “ brush up a little” 
on literature, science, or history, or who have a desire to 
acquire in later years what they were not permitted to 
get when they were younger, and the university extension 
is designed to supply a more severe course for such 
adult persons as want to pursue one or more special lines 
of study; but it seems to me there is a large number of 
persons who are overlooked by those societies, yet who are 
not only desirous of receiving such help, but are far better 
subjects in every way. The boys and girls of our schools 
are the ones from whose ranks we are to expect our future 
scholars to come. It is more profitable to teach boys and 
girls than it is their fathers and mothers. It is wiser to 
form societies for the education and help of boys and 
girls out of school than for the education and help of 
men and women out of school. They are more suscepti- 
ble, they learn more easily, and if held to their studies 
may grow up to be useful and well-educated citizens, 
while if they grow up uneducated they may prove to be a 
detriment to society. Education such as our high schools 
afford turns young people away from vice and immor- 
ality, and inspires them to seek for higher attainments, 
and to make the most of themselves. But by the time 
their youth is past their characters for life are fairly well 
established. The wiser course is then to interest them in 
good books while they are young, and not put off organ- 
ized effort for their welfare till they have become men 
and women. 

The schools are doing all they can, so are the colleges, 
but as all men and women can not attend the colleges, 
and need the C. L. S. C. and university extension, so all 
boys and girls cannot attend the high schools, and need 
some kind of high schoul extension. While provision is 
made, therefore, for out-of-school reading and study by 
adults, let us not neglect the more important provision for 
out-of-school reading and study by the children. 

Many a child who would be glad to pursue a regular 
course of study in some high school is not permitted to 
do so. It may be because he lives too far away from any 
high school, which is the case with many thousands in our 
country, or it may be because of some mental or physical 
weakness which would not permit him to maintain a place 
in any class in the rigidly graded high school. Some cir- 
cumstance beyond his control may have compelled him to 
leave school and so lose his classification, or he may 
have to work for a living, and have no opportunity of 
going to school as he would like to. It is a well known 
fact that a very small percentage of those who are pre- 
pared to enter the high school, or even of those who 
really enter, ever graduate from the school. The num- 
ber outside is much larger than the number inside. Yet 
they are not old enough to be able to pursue their studies 
unaided, and they gloomily face their fate, and turn their 
thoughts forever away from their books. 

Why may not some organized provision be made for 
this class of boys and girls? ‘Their parents would be 
glad to codperate and render any assistance possible. 
Une or two studies might be carried along at one time, 
and regular weekly eommunication be had with some cen- 
tral office, from which letters and questions could be sent 
by mail, which might furnish a very fair substitute for 
school instruction, though, of course, inferior to it’ in its 
benefits upon the students. Essays, outlines, abstracts, 
etc., might be required from the students, and in the 


eourse of a year two or three books might thus be quite 


thoroughly taught. Certificates might be given for accom- 
plishing certain work, and in the course of time a diploma 
granted, and the student then turned over to the Univer- 
sity Extension Society, or carried along farther through 
a postgraduate course. 

Such an undertaking should receive the hearty support 
and codperation of all city superintendents, as well as 
county superintendents, and a special personal invitation 
should be given to all parents whose children aro not ob- 
taining high school education to have their children adopt 
one or more studies of the high school extension. 

The necessary expenses for such a work would be met 
by the fees paid by students, which need not be large. 
The instruction ‘could be supplied largely by printed 
sheets, sent out once a week to all students, answering all 
the questions asked during the week previous. So each 
student would get the full benefit of class instruction,— 
his own questions and all others being answered for his 
benefit. 

If such a project should meet with favor, I suggest 
that responses be sent to the editor of the JouRNAL, and 
if a sufficient number of favorable responses are received 
a meeting for conference might be called. 


THE ART OF COUNTING. 


BY CHARLES M. PENNELL, BOWDOIN COLLEGE. 

“The fundamental truths of the science of numbers,” 

says Mr. Mills, “all rest on the evidence of the senses. 
They are proved by showing to our eyes and fingers, that 
any given number of objects, ten balls for example, may 
by separation and rearrangement exhibit to our senses, 
all the different sets of numbers, the sum of which is 
«qual to ten.” 
Those who are most successful in carrying the thought of 
children with them in teaching arithmetic, now teach it 
through the evidence of the senses. The idea of experi- 
ment and application in all departments of learning is 
fast gaining ground. Few arbitrary rules are now re- 
quired to be learned. Experiment and application usually 
accompany the rule. The art of counting is a work of 
evolution, a gradual and ever increasing advance towards 
something better than the primitive parent. In 
our advanced system of numeration no limit is known 
either to largeness or smallness; no conception can be 
formed of a quantity too large or too small to be ex- 
pressed in symbols by the arithmetician. But in going 
downward in the scale of culture, we find the conception 
of large numbers, vague and incomplete, the vagueness 
differing in extent in different tribes. 

This numerical indefiniteness of savages and barba- 
rians is comparable to that of children. The ability, how- 
ever, to count and to compute does not always vary 
directly as the intellect and social position of the race. 
Some savages, very low socially, have quite an elaborate 
system of enumeration, for example the Tonga Indians 
are said to have native numerals up to 100,000. In 
Western Africa a lively, and continued habit of teaching 
has developed in the natives a great power of computing. 
Even the children are said to be quite expert at reckoning. 

In the Siamese law courts the evidence of a witness 
who cannot count ten is considered worthless. Among 
the lowest tribes in the world, the saveges of the South 
American forests and those of the deserts of Australia, 
the number five is found to be beyond their system of 
numeration. They are unable to get higher than three. 
It is stated that these savages count by their finger joints 
and three is their highest definite number, all higher 
numbers being indefinitely expressed by many, plenty, or 
some such term. 


numbers above two. More than two is expressed by a 
word meaning many; very many more than two is ex- 


pressed by a term signifying a multitude. They some 


The New Hollanders are said to have no name for - 
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times, however, double or repeat the symbols denoting 
one or two and thereby express number more definitely. 
It must not be supposed because savages have no current 
names for numbers above two or three that they cannot 
count beyond these numbers. It appears that they 
actually do count considerably beyond, but it is by falling 
back on a ruder method of expression than articulate 
speech,—the gesture language. The combination of the 
two methods of speech affords a means of expressing 
higher numbers. The aborigines of Victoria are said to 
have no names for numbers greater than two but by repe- 
tition similiar to the method employed by the New Hol- 
landers they are enabled to count to five. They record 
the days of the moon by means of the fingers, the bones 
and joints of the arm, and the head. A higher stage in 
the art of counting is reached when the fingers aad toes 
begin to be used. This was and is still common in many 
tribes. The Kamchatkans were said to use their fingers 
and toes in counting and had a system that reached to 100. 

Among some savages the number five would be ex- 
pressed by holding up one hand, ten by holding up two, 
fifteen would be expressed by adding one foot, and twenty 
by using both hands and both feet. It is not to be sup- 
posed that the method of counting by the use of the fin- 
gers is the product of any one particular tribe and that all 
others have acquired it from the first tribe. It is a system 
employed by many tribes, naturally, as the most conve- 
nient way of expressing numbers. Among some tribes 
of Indians, if in counting, the number exceeds twenty the 
savage uses words to signify that he has made use of all 
his own fingers and toes and now begins to count fingers 
and toes upon others. By this means he is able to ex- 
press almost any number. Some of the names for num- 
bers still existing in different languages are thought to 
have been derived from words signifying the hand, the 
half hand, etc. The words that were adopted to express 
different numbers were seldom taken arbitrarily. There 
was usually some reason why one word was used rather 
than another; to illustrate,—the inhabitants of India 
having occasion to use numbers, “expressed one by the 
words moon or earth, there being but one of each; two 
was called eye, wing, arm, or jaw, because these wentjin 
pairs; three Rama, or fire, was used, there being, as they 
thought, three distinct sources of fire,—from the sun, the 
lightening, and from volcanoes ; for four the words age 
or ocean were used, there being as they thought, four 
oceans and also four seasons of the year. 


The numerical systems of the world, by their arrange- 
ment extend and confirm the opinion that counting on the 
fingers was one of the most natural methods of reckoning 
taken up and represented in language. The counting of 
the fingers, on one hand up to five and then beginning 
again on the other hand is known as the quinary system 
of numerals. The counting by the use of both hands, or 
by the tens is the decimal system, while the counting 
by means of hands and feet, or by the twenties is the 
vigesimal system. 

These three systems of numbering are found to be in 
use to-day among different peoples. The decimal system 
is founded upon human anatomy. Among tribes who are 
far enough advanced in the science of numbers to count 
to five in words, there almost invariably prevails a method 
of naming numbers, founded on hand counting, quinary, 
decimal, vigesimal or a combination of these. Among 
the more advanced nations the decimal system has usually 
been adopted. 

It has been suggested that the Greek verb reurctew, 
“to five” as an expression of counting is a vestige of the 
quinary system of numeration. In the Latin the quinary 
system is not to be mistaken. It is a well defined qui- 
nary system as is seen where five is reached, denoted by 
the letter V, six, seven, eight, etc., being denoted by VI, 
VII, VIII, and so on. 

Among the Celts, counting by twenties is a marked 
characteristic. The Bretons and Welsh had this system. 
Even among the French of to-day the vigesimal system 
is still in vogue in such expressions as quatre vingt, vingt 
deux, etc. This fact is an indication that the vigesimal 
system was formerly the system of France, and has lent 
itself to some extent to the present system of numeration. 
In the English we still have a trace of the vigesimal sys- 
tem in the word “ score.” 

The primitive idea of one, two, or many is clearly 


brought out in what we call grammatical number. Many 


peoples such as Egyptians, Arabs, Hebrews, Greeks, and 
Goths made use of singular, dual, and plural number. 
But the tendency has been to discard the dual number 
and to make the plural do duty for both itself and the 
dual. As a rule where one people having a higher system 
of numeration has come in contact with a people having 
a lower, the tendency has been for the higher to supple- 
ment the lower, especially if the lower system is incon- 
venient. 

The etymology of the hand and foot numerals so prev- 
elent in savage tongues is scarcely, if at all traceable in 
the great languages of civilization such as Sanscrit, Greek, 
and Hebrew. Among savages and civilized races alike 
the general framework of numeration stands throughout 
the world as a lasting movement of primeval culture. 
The survival of an ancient system of counting, illustrates 
the principle that the systems of civilized peoples often 
retain traces of the rudeness of their origins in ancient 
bar baric or savage life. 


ZOOLOGY OR MORALS ; WHICH OR BOTH? 


BY MARY V. LEE, M.D. 


Day before yesterday the children had a lesson on 
frogs, live ones in glass globes, which they enjoyed 
greatly and which stimulated them to lively thought and 
lively and exact expression. As the lesson closed the 
teacher said, “How many of you are able to write?” 
Every hand came up signifying ability in that direction. 
“ To-morrow let us bring to the class papers telling what we 
have said to-day about the frogs. Do you all agree to 
that?” Every hand was raised. 

Yesterday they entered the classroom where the 
special frog teacher was. Their eyes were bright and 
minds expectant. “ First the papers we were to write,” 
said the teacher; “how many have them?” Victory on 
many faces, discomfort on several. “I thought you 
promised the papers, yet they are not here.” Then fol- 
lowed several reasonable excuses which were courteously 
received. When little Alex was reached by the teacher’s 
inquiring eye she said, “I understood you to promise a 
frog paper.” “ Yes, Miss Comrade, but I did not write 
it because we went out sailing in a yacht late in the after- 
noon, just when I expected to write my paper.” 

“Then you went boating instead of keeping your en- 
gagement !” 

Alex gazed at the teacher with earnest eyes; she re- 
garded him very kindly and seriously. Ina low, earnest, 
persuasive voice she said: “ Alex, were I to engage a 
hackman to take me to the ten o’clock train, were that 
hackman not to appear at the appointed hour, were I to 
lose my train in consequence and fail to meet my appoint- 
ment to lecture in Fulton, I should probably have a con- 
versation with that hackman afterwards. If that hack- 
man told me he did not keep his appointment because he 
had an invitation to take a sail about ten and the day 
being fine he accepted it,—if he broke his word with me 
to go off boating, whom do you think I should be likely 
to call upon to take me to @ train next time I wished to 
leave town?” All hands came up quickly. “ Alex may 
speak.” 

“* Not that man.” 

** Why not?” 

“You could not depend upon him.” 

“No, Alex, I could not depend upon him.” 

“This want of faith in the promises of that hackman 
would have what effect upon his business, so far as I am 
concerned ?” “He'd lose all his trade.” ‘ His custom- 
ers would keep dropping off.” 

“Certainly. If he served others as he served me, how 
long would it take him to get a reputation?” “ Not very 
long, and I should not want such a reputation if I were 
a hackman.” 

not?” “Spoil all my business.” 

The teacher continued,—“ A few weeks ago I was in 
in Toronto, a large city across the lake, I wished to take 
a sleeper for Portland, Maine. _I asked my landlady if 
there was an expressman near by to take my trunk to 
that late train. She knew one only a block away. ‘Can 
he be depended upon?’ ‘He has often taken baggage 
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from my house at all hours of day and night and I never 
knew him to break an engagement.’ Of course I hired 
that man; so did my friends. His reliable char- 
acter gave him a good reputation, his good reputation 
brought him business.” 

The teacher turned quietly to Alex and continued,— 
“ Which of these two men do you admire? What kind 
of a man do you want to be ?” 

“The reliable sort.” 

“ When do you think you had better begin to make 
him ?” 

“T think I had better begin to make him now.” 

“So do I.” 

“ We will go on with our investigation of the frogs. I 
wish trusty pupils to examine the eyes of the 
frog and report. Eyes and tongues must be reliable.” 
The children were anxious to show themselves trusty ; as 
a result their observations were searching and their an- 
swers given in their best style. If through ignorance of 
grammatical forms their language was faulty, they 
eagerly accepted and appropriated criticisms because they 
longed for reliable language with which to clothe their 
newly gotten thoughts of the frog’s eyes. Answers or 
reports concerning the eyes were received by the teacher 
with the question, “Class is it true?” or with the re- 
mark, “ That is a statement to be relied upon.” In the 
warmth of the desire to be found ¢rue, the children’s 
mental activities were at white heat. 

That lesson being ended, the teacher said: “ How 
many will be ready with the written reports to-morrow ?”’ 
All expressed willingness but Alex. Miss Comrade said 
gently, ““ Why is not Alex’s hand given to this agree- 
ment?” ‘ Well, Miss Comrade, I think I can do it, but 
I am not dead certain, so 1 do not want to promise. I 
mean to do it and I think I shall.” 

“That is perfectly satisfactory; I shall expect the 
paper although you do not feel able to promise it.” 

To-day at the appointed hour the children appeared 
waving conspicuously in air their neatly folded papers. 
The boy who headed the line had no paper, but he was 
even more eager in deportment than the others, and 
made all speed to say, “ Oh, Mish Comrade, I wote mine 
lasth night and thish moning I put it in my poshet and 
wan to school so fash it fell out; but I wote a weliable, 
nish stoy.” 

“ Have you kept your engagement ?” 
but I wote the fog stoy.”’ 

“T am glad you did that, that was a good beginning ; 
but to build up a reputation for being trustworthy, you 
need to attend to your pockets.” “Ish, to-mowo I'll pin 
my fog stoy in my poshet.” 

Again the lesson upon the frogs went on, the teacher 
so directing it as to beget the feeling in the class that the 
frogs furnished the opportunity for the exercise or test of 
a quality in themselves which they admire in men and 
women. 

As I saw those lads and lasses work for truth that they 
in turn might be true, the words from an old classic came 
to me, Thy word is truth. I wondered if the reversed 
statement were not of identical meaning, Truth is thy 
word. It seemed that children happily kept in passion 
for truth, would be in the Kingdom of Heaven. 

I begged the papers handed in after the first lesson. 
They are full of mistakes which children of eight or nine 
are apt to make, but there is a genuine ring to them ; 
they show imagination combined with fact. I venture to 
copy one as it was written : 


** No, not tite, 


THE FROG. 


One morning I and a few of my friends went out to a wood where 
there was a little pond. There were many frogs in this pond, 
and they eaid in a lond gruff tone ‘‘ come hear, come hear,’’ ‘‘ go 
there, go there.” ‘Nt.’ Vat,” 

Then I said, ‘* Mr. frog are you willing to tell me your parts ?”’ 
‘ Why, certainly. My parte are head, trank, fore legs and hind 
egs. 

Then I said Please may I discover the instruments (organs) in 
your head. The frog said “ Yes,’’ and these are the instruments I 
found the eyes, the nose, the ears and the mouth. 

The frog is three inches and a half from the tip end of its head to 
the tip end of itstrunk. The head of the frog is large and shaped 
like a half cone. The trunk is about 2 in. long. The covering of 
the frog is green speckled with black on the upper side and white 
and yellow on the lower side. The uses of the covering of the frog 
are to protect the frog from hurt and if any danger is nigh he 
might dash down to the bottom of the pond and stick to some mad 
and he could not get out. (That is the skin keeps mad from com- 
ing in contact with the parts beneath.) 
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The lesson on reliability was after these papers were 
handed in. What would be the result of asking the chil- 
dren when under the passion for truth, to read their 
papers and suggest changes? 


MARCH VISITORS. 


BY MARY L. SAWYER. 


Who has heard the Bluebird? ‘His most serene 
Birdship ” as Thorean calls him, When his warble tells 
us that spring has really come, it is time for the children 
to look and listen with eager alertness for the first singers 
in the grand concert that makes the year a jubilee. 
Thoreau says that the Robin and the Blackbird only peep 
and tchuck at first, but the Bluebird and the Song Spar- 
row sipg immediately on arrival. 

Every child knows the Bluebird, our first March visit- 
or, who sometimes even anticipates that month and ar- 
rives brave and cheery in February. But how many 
know the Song Sparrow whose sweet, canary-like music is 
also borne to us on the March wind? Song sparrows are 
larger than our little friends, the “ chip birds” or chip- 
ping sparrows, and they are charming musicians. In 
March we shall find them associated in little groups filling 
the air with “trills and jingles.” They are usually 
ground builders, rather shy, flying low in short, easy 
stages, and they are the first of the sparrows to return 
north, making their presence first known by their song, 
since it is sometimes difficult to detect the demure little 
brown bird against the dull ground. 

Sometimes you will find them with their cousins the 
Fox Sparrows, the aristocrats of the family, who pass 
through New England in March and find it so delighful 
that they sometimes stay a month or more before they go 


_ Sparrow. 


to their summer homes in Labrador. The fox sparrows 
are well worth watching for. They are the largest of all 
our sparrows, about seven inches long, bright fox-colored, 
delightful singers and always found in flocks. They 
have a funny way of scratching for their food like hens 
and their busy bustling among the dry leaves in March 
and April is very amusing. Even the sleepiest child 
would find it worth while to get up early some March or 
April morning to hear the sparrows sing, for it is in the 
“still sunny hour after sunrise ” that the March concerts 
are given. 

The Bay-winged Bunting may happen along in March, 
too, though he is oftener an April comer, but if you find 
among the song sparrows some bright day a bird resem- 
bling them but of lighter shade and showing conspicuous 
white tail feathers as he flies, you may safely welcome 
our little Grass finch or Bay-wing. He is not quite as 
shy as the song sparrow, and his song though a trifle less 
gay has a singular sweetness. As he sings so much after 
sunset the name of Vesper Sparrow has been given him. 

Here is a note you think you know as “ pee-wee ” comes 
to your ear. Bat it is too early for Mrs. Phoebe who 
asually waits till about the first of April. This plaintive 
little ery, repeated over and over, comes from quite 
another source and is the spring call of our jolly little 
friend with gray coat and black cap, the Chick-a-dee. 
Listen carefully and you will notice the difference be- 
tween this long drawn note and Mrs. Phoebe’s brisk pro- 
nunciation. Chick-a-dee is evidently putting on airs and 
when Mrs. Phoebe really does come in her dark olive 
brown suit, with her tail forked and her crown feathers 
very erect and warlike, no wonder she takes offence. 
She is very amiable usually, and nobody could long be 
vexed with a titmouse anyway, bat if you will watch her 


on her perch and notice the nervous flirt of the tail that 
accompanies every repetition of her “pee wee” you will see 
that she is a little ruffled in mind as well as in head- 
dress, 

Other winter birds have this spring song also. Some 
day in late March you will hear a perfect medley in the 
trees, chattering and twitterings and trickles, as if a 
dozen little brooks were falling down rocky channels, and 
looking up you will find swarms of snow birds, fat little 
slate-colored fellows, with very conspicuous light bills. 
They are just showing us what they can do in music be- 
fore taking flight for the summer to cooler regions. They 
too have the pure white outer tail feathers which show very 
prettily as they fly and with their peculiar light colored 
bills mark them unmistakably. 

In striking contrast to the hilarious Juncos are the 
flocks of Cedar birds that may now be seen in solemn 
companies in tall trees by the water side. The bare 
branches seem to depress them and they have none of 
the cheerfulness that they show later when with jaunty 
crests erect they are busy stealing cherries. This pecu- 
liarly neat and glossy plumage, creamy chocolate some 
one has called it, is very attractive, and I think these big 
robbers rely on their personal appearance to disarm 
criticism in cherry time. 

Flitting through the swampsor holding high carnival in 
the tree tops are troops of Red-winged blackbirds, mili- 


Thrush. 


tary musicians in their black uniforms and red epaulets. 
Their bugle calls ring out on the frosty air rousing every- 
body to fun and action. Suppose their music has been 
likened to the creaking of many wheelbarrows, there are 
critics and critics, and one of the very highest has spoken 
of the Red-wing’s cucurree as one of the very pleasantest 
of sounds. 

But the real spring sound to many people is the call of 
the Flicker, the Golden-winged Woodpecker. He is the 
king of his tribe, more than twelve inches long, in 
dark suit though his coat has a spot of white on the back, 
and the under sides of his wings and tail are bright 
yellow. Of course he wears the scarlet topknot. When 
he comes, spring is here, and March is gliding into April. 

Thoreau has written that the cackle of this wookpecker 
is like the note of an alarm clock, set last fall so as to 
waken Nature up at exactly this date. May it also 
waken all the children to hasten to know their March 
neighbors before the crowd of summer visitors makes rec- 
ognition harder. For just behind, “ April’s coming up 
the hill,” bringing all the other sparrows, and “ after 
April when May follows, and the white throat builds and 
all the swallows,” and the warblers are everywhere (ex- 
cept on the spot you are searching), and every twig has 
its bird, then indeed bird study will be a bewildering 
maze, and you will wish you had make a good start in 


March. 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 
Do not expect too much from new things. 


America’s Arbor Day is attracting the attention of 
educators in all lands. 


Principat J. O. Norris of the Charlestown High 
School suggests this ‘time scale” for grammar schools 
for a school week of twenty-five hours. 


Arithmetic, Honors. 
Mathematics ~ Algebra, 4 
Geometry, 

English History, 10 
Geography and Natural Sciences, 5 
Manual Training, 5 
Music, 1 


This will be viewed differently by different educa- 
tional forces. 


Drawtina.—Form study is carried through the first 
four years ; we study the objects first as wholes and then 
gradually work down to their finest details. We take in 
the first year the sphere, cube and cylinder, as involving 
the fewest difficulties and differences. After the chil- 
dren have a clear concept of sphere, they make a sphere 
in clay. This tests the accuracy of their knowledge, and 
fixes the object in their memory. Drawing comes next, 
and is for much the same purpose as molding, to test 
the memory. With the little ones time is spent in train- 
mg their observing powers. They find that their balls, 
marbles, blocks and boxes are type forms, and they begin 
to look about for similar objects. This takes a child out- 
side his four-walled school-room, into the world which he 
has practically never seen before.—Katherine D. Whit- 
man, Teacher of Drawing, Northampton, Mass. 


LIFE AND SOCIETY IN OLD COLONIAL TIMES. 
BY WILBUR F GORDY, PRIN. NORTH SCHOOL, HARTFORD. 


It would be difficult to find a more fascinating subject 
than this for the average grammar school boy. He is 
always interested in persons, wherever and whenever 
they may appear; but when he can go back to the pic- 
turesque aud almost romantic life of old colonial days ; 
when he can enter the quaint New England house and 
sit before the huge ‘re in the curious old fireplace; when 
he can enjoy the gay festivities of the time honored 
Thanksgiving dinner; in a word when he can in imagina- 
tion live over again the lives of these hardy pioneers of 
our civilization, his enthusiasm is not easily restrained. 

This is the best kind of history, for it gives freshness 
and reality to the subject and helps all to see that the 
men and women who have made history are just like 
ourselves. Our feelings are moved, our hearts are touched, 
our sympathies are kindled. The past for us becomes 
the present and history a thing of life and beauty. 

I give an outline that may be used in teaching manners 
and customs : 

Tue Hovuse.—Hollow sycamore used as houses in Virginia. 
Cave-dwellers in Pennsylvania. Half-faced camp. Hut without 
floor or loft. Katted chimneys. Windows of oiled paper. Day- 
ton Hall. Penn house. Whitefield house. 

— Century Magazine (1884-5), pp. 873-4. 
Bep.—German sleeping habits. 

— Century Magazine (1884-5), pp. 877-8. 
FIREPLACE.—German stove. The Yale log. 

— Century Magazine (1881-5), pp. 879-80. 
FURNITURE.—Wooden trays for serving food. No forks when 
colonists came. Pewter. Silver. Carpets hardly known antil 
1750. Cooking utensils. Eggleston, pp. 91-92. 

— Century Magazine (1884-5), pp. 883-4. 

Foop.—Barnes, p. 95. 

ALCOHOLIC STIMULANTS.—Not laxuries, buat regarded as 
necessities. No classes that could now be called temperate. Drink- 
ing habits of even the best people were simply disgraceful. Choco- 
late, tea, and coffee. Whon introduced and objections raised 
against the use of tea.—Century Magazine (1834-5), p. 886. 


DUTCH CUSTOMS. 


[For convenience, and because they were so peculiar, the Datch 
are considered by themselves. The children are always delighted 
with the study of the habits of these easy-going, jolly, good-natared, 
people. A few quotations from Washington Irving’s eminently 
bright touches will give spice to the lessons. Anyone who has 
read ‘‘ Knickerbocker’s History of New York’’ can easily recall 


many highly entertaining descriptions of Wouter Van Twiller, eto. 
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THE PATROONS.—Higginson, p. 91. 

Dress.—Higginson, pp. 95-6. 

TEA TABLE. —Irving’s ‘‘ Sketch Book, p. 440. 

ALBANY.—‘ Men and Manpers,’’ p. 123. 

StREETS AND HousEs.—Higgioson, pp. 93~4. 

MEALS AND SocraL Lirg.—‘‘ Men and Manners,” p. 129. 
Higginson, 94-5. 

FASuIONABLE P1G-STEALING.— Men and Manners,”’ p. 133. 

[In Barnes, pp. 101-105, may be found a very good short account 
of Datch manners. | 

NEW ENGLAND LIFE. 

New ENGLAND VILLAGES ON SUNDAY.—Hand stoves, cold 
charches, seating,singing, young going to church, Sabbath day houses 
and their furnishings. Higginson, pp. 75-76. Sanford, pp. 128-32 

LAws AND UsaGEs.—Boring of tongues. Boston Common on 
Sanday, stocks and pillory, cages, cropping ears, lawa against idle- 
ness in Hartford, Conn. Ezgleston, p. 109; and Sanford, p. 132 

‘‘ Hartford in the Olden Times,’’ by Scaeva, contains some ex- 
ceedingly carious information about punishments for various 
offences. Along with it, Seton’s ‘‘ Romance of the Charter Osk’’ 
may be read with great profit. Charles Dadley Warner's article, 
‘Domestic and Social Life in Colonial Times,’’ in ‘* Memorial 
History of Hartford County,” is very rich in suggestions on thie 
subject. 

TRAINING DAY.—Higginson, p. 78. Barnes, p. 96. Sanford, 
pp. 130+131. 

HoLipaAys AND FESTIVALS.—Century Magazine (1888), pp. 
893-4. 

FAST AND THANKSGIVING.—Barnes, pp. 95-4. 

THANKSGIVING.—Sanford, p. 131. 

Fasr Day AND Ho.ipays.—“ Richardson’s History of Our 
Country,”’ p. 177. 

Fast AND THANKSGIVING.—Hollister, (Vol. I), pp. 435-37. 

Weppine Cusroms.— Revolutionary Times, pp. 86-7. 

MARRIAGES AND FUNERALS.—Sanford, p. 125. 

CourTSuIP AND MARRIAGES.—Century Magazine (1885), pp. 
389-92. 

FUNERAL Customs.— Century Magazine (1885), 393-94. Hol. 
lister, (Vol. 1.) p. 439, and Revolutionary Times, pp. 88-9. 

DREss.—Higginsov, pp. 77-8. 

Dress Just BEFoRE THE REVOLUTION, —Richardson p. 176 

IN REVOLUTIONARY Times, p. 
70. Sanford, p. 120. Century Magazine (1831-5), pp. 887-88, 

Heap Dress.—Century Magazine (1884-5), pp. 838-89. 

TRAILING GowNS.—Hooped skirt and towering head dresses, 
Hollister (Vol. pp. 444-15, 

MAN’s Dress 1N R&VOLUTIONARY 
p. 176. 

TRAVEL. —Century Magazine (1885), pp. 387-83. 

FLyina Macuine.—In 1766, Barnes, p. 86. 

Stace Coacnes, McMaster’s History ’’ (Vol. I.), pp. 44-9 

(Vol. pp. 35-8. Revolutionary 
Times, pp. 132-4. 

LetrerR WritTING.—MeMaster (Vol. I.), pp. 39-40. 

[‘‘Men and Manners,’’ p. 47, contains a statement of interest 
concerning some queer customs at Harvard in colonial days. } 


SOUTHERN PLANTATION LIFE. 


When one reads Thackeray’s ‘‘ Virginians’’ he fiads himeelf in- 
troduced to a strange aud even medieval kind of life. The old 
castle is wanting, but the feudal lord is there and his dark skinned 
vassals may be counted by hundreds. It is the country of the 
mighty land-holder and the helpless slave. It is the country where 
refinement and hospitality stand side by side with degradation and 
cruelty. The study of life in the South in colonial days should, 
therefore, have a two-fold purpose. For besides giving the pupil 
an insight into the peculiar habits and customs of the people them- 
selves, it will help prepare him to appreciated that greatesc of all 
questions in the first half of this country, the growth and political 
tignificance of slavery. Professor Shaler, in Scribner's Migazine 
(September and October, 1890.) and in the North American Re- 
view (Ostober, 1890), has in @ most graphic and comprehensive 
manner shown how slavery naturally and logically developed in the 
South. The articles are ‘‘ Natura and Man in America”’ and 
** Peculiarities of the South.”’ The large plantation with a soil 
aod a climate adapted to the growth of tobacco and cotton, made 
of slavery a great political institution in the United States, Let ua 
then, in our grammar school teaching, enter heartily upon the work 
of making vivid the southern colonial life. 

“Washington at Llome,’’ pp. 124-29, contains an excellent 
sketch ; as does Barnes, pp. 111-14; Richardson, pp. 183-85, and 
McMaster (Vol. IL.), pp. 4-14. 

1n the list given above no mention is made of that charming vol- 
ume, ‘* Old Times in the Colonies,” that many hundred boys and 
girls have read with the keenest interest. Nor have I said any- 
thing of the chapters entitled Social Life in New Eogland and 
Social Life in Other Srates in “ Building the Nation.’ I have 
simply mentioned those books that I know can be used to advan- 
tage in teaching this important branch. For this special work I 
have found Kgeleston’s *‘ Grammar School History,” and Higgin- 
son's “* Young Fulks’ History,’’ eepecially valaable. 

The books referred to, mostly by naming the authors, are as 
follows: ‘‘A History of the United States and its People,’’ Ezgle 
ston; ‘‘ One Hundred Years of American Independence,” Barnes; 
“Yourg Fulks’ History of the United States,” Higginson; ‘* Men 
and Manpers a Hundred Years Ago,’’ ‘‘ History of Conneoticat,’’ 
Sanford; ‘‘ The History of Oar Country,”’ Richardson; “ History 

of Connecticnt,’’ Hollister; ‘‘ History of the People of the United 
Btates,”” MoMastor, 


1. Wherein are Shakespeare’s “Hamlet” and Cole- 
ridge’s Remorse” counterparts of each other? 

9. Excellencies and defects in the character and career 
of Wallenstein. 
3. The figurative element in “ From the Easy Chair.’ 
4. The links in the chain of revolution. 

5. Shall we contrast or compare the tributes paid La- 
fayette by Edward Everett and Daniel Webster ? 

6. The acquisitions effected for all mankind in national 


struggles. 

7. The bigots of history. , 

8. Cruelty vs. courage in history. 

9. The disciples of Macchiavelli. 

10. Cardinals Wolsey, Granvelle, and Richelieu ; the 
noblest man ? 

11. The mothers of great men and their influence 
over them. 

12. The historian’s difficulties. 

13. Nature’s interdicts. 

14. “ The Prodact of a Hundred Climes.” 

15. The search for happiness. 

16. The jealous man in literature and history. 


LIFE LESSONS IN PENMANSHIP. 


(Reported from Class Work of LyMAN D. Sm1TH, author of “Appletons’ 
Standard Penmansbip.’’) 


(Continued from February 18 | 


No. 4 carries the practice a step farther toward the 
eapital O. You are teaching parallelism and shading, 
which have not been touched before. By this time the 
pupils ought to be able to make each down-stroke at a 
stroke of the metronome, running in the up-strokes be- 
tween the beats. Pupils have a tendency to carry the 
shade too far below the center of the stroke, clear of base 
even, spoiling the graceful oval turn. The heaviest part 
of the shade falls at or just below the center of curve, 
and gradually diminishes as the curve approaches the base, 
letting up the momentum for the turn, an instinct in the 
hand almost impelling the curve in the right path as the 
pen is lightened. Pupils also have a tendency to make 
straight down-strokes, forming angular instead of oval 
turns at the base. After a few strokes are made, you 
will find that each downward stroke leaves two hair-strokes 
to the right of it. This gives the most pleasing spacing 
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between the downward strokes. The previous practice on 
horizontal oval has prepared the hand for the lateral 
movement in braiding the curves. The curves seek uni- 
form expression, and the law of parallelism gives guidance 
to the hand. 

No. 5 brings in the fully developed capital O, which 
should be practiced singly, and also in association with 
small letters, fitting the pupil for his copybook. These 
preparatory drills should be extended over three or four 
lessons of a half hour each, on loose paper or in move- 
ment books A or B. 

SeconD GramMMaR Grape, Averace Acre 
TEEN.—For making capital O, feel around once or twice 
in the air with your pen and deseribe the track of the 
letter. After one or two revolutions with the pen, form the 
capital. I want toheara kind of a buzzing on the paper. 
Strike out boldly. Puta little shade on there,—deftly 
striking out a letter on the board, attracting every pupil’s 
eye. Pens topaper. Do it a little quicker. A little bit 
narrower. Try and not begin with a heavy stroke. 
Start with a fine line. Try to feel the curve in your 
mind, and graduate the line into and out of the shade, 
leaving it heaviest at about the center. Now keep the 


oval swing and write Old Ocean. Let your pens talk. 
This muscular movement should be worked into all the 


in all their writing, limbering and freeing it. They will 
write a great deal faster in their books or out of their 
books on account of it; and a large percentage of them 
will leave school qualified to write in a mercantile office. 

One great advantage of the muscular movement lies in 
waking up the writers. It acts as a tonic in the writing 
class. Pupils have to free the instrument for this vital 
process, and this implies summoning life into the chest to 
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lift the dead weight dragging on the arm. Life in the 
chest sends life into the arm, helps to poise the head, and 
lightens the body. The muscular movement will do more 
toward freeing a class from bad writing habits than any 
amount of nagging, and is really a harmonie drill. 

Tuirp Lesson OF THE MuscuLaR Movement. —I 
wish you to hold your arm so that your wrist can move in 
and out of your sleeve, sliding outward and inward on 
the finger tips. Good position. Feetin place. Forward, 
back, repeating. Increase the speed, rather slowly for 
the first few minates, until you get an idea of what the 
movement is,—that thrusting motion. Now increase it 
rapidly,—not a jerky stroke, but a little easy motion. 
What is that form ? 


TIMELY QUESTIONS. 
BY LUCY ADAMS BARROWS. 


1. What point in connection with free silver legislation 
was settled by the National House last week ? 

2. How was the matter decided ? 

3. Why did some of the Republican members, who are 
supposed to be opposed to free silver, vote in favor of this 
order ? 

4. What treaty was sent to the Senate for ratification 
last week? When, and by whom was this treaty 
signed ? 

5. Name the most important points which this treaty 
will submit to the decision of the arbitrators. 

6. What is meant by the “ three-mile limit?” 

7. What action of Lord Salisbury threatens to delay 
the ratification of the treaty ? 

8. Explain the significance of modus vivendi. 

9. When was the proclamation of the modus vivendt 
issued ? When does it expire ? 

10. What Congressman lately made a strong plea in 
the House for a liberal appropriation for Indian edu- 
cation ? 

11. What is the effect upon Chile of the indemnity de} 
manded by the Baltimore’s sailors ? 

12. What city is alarmed by a decrease in its supply 
of natural gas ? 

13. How do some eminent Englishmen propose to 
honor the memory of James Russell Lowell ? 

14, What industrial crisis threatens England ? 

15. What is the cause of the pulitical crisis in Greece ? 

16. What, in brief, is the Paddock Pure Food Bill, now 
generally expected to become a law? 

17. What bill of importance, recently introduced to 
the English Parliament, has met with strong opposition 
from the Liberals ? 

18. What eminent American jurist, and at one time 
U. S. Minister to England, died last week ? 


ANSWERS. 

1. The question whether the Bland Silver Bill should be voted 
on now or whether its consideration should be postponed till the 
next session of Concress. 

2. The order fixing March 22 for the consideration of the bill 


was passed by 190 yeas to 84 nays. 
8. As the question of free silver will probably be » very impor- 
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tant one in the next Presidential campaign, it is thought wise by 
2 some Republican Congressmen to bring the matter to a direct issue, 
so that the people may know the views of both parties and of their 
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— 
Lastly in the triangle ADO, which is right angled at D, the 
square of; the hypothenuse is equal to the sam of the squares of the 
base and perpendicular, which gives us the eqaation (AO)? = 
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published by Lee & Shepard, Boston. It is by Baron 
Posse, price, $200. There are two pamphlets that are 
classic, by Professor Enebuske. 


rival candidates. 
4. The Bering Sea arbitration treaty, signed at Washington, 
Feb. 29, 1892, between the governments of Great Britain and the 


The two can be pur- 
chased for 60 cents by sending to Miss A. M. Homans, 
There is a set of 


(AD)? + (DO)? 


27 \2 67 \2 
Paine Memorial Building, Boston. Gebstitating — 6400) = + (+) 


United States. cards by F. A. Morse, sold by the New England Publish-| p, enai 2 — 6400 729 + 44°9 6676 
5. What rights did Russia hold over Bering Sea? Did Great}; ad 9 
Britain recognize these rights, and did they pass unimpaired to the ms Company, 5 Somerset strect, Boston, for 15 cents. 6876 64274 


With this entire outfit any one can with patience study 
out the system. It could probably be done from Baron 
Posse’s book. If you could have a little skillful instrue- 
tion you would merely need the Enebuske pamphlets. 


x == 84.509+, length of ladder required. 
J. H. A., Cockranton, Pa, 


By Arithmetic.—Let tower at A be 80 
ft., at B60 ft., and at C 40 ft. First 
tind (which can b3 readily done by 
algebra) a point between A and B from 
which a ladder would reach to top of 
the two towers; also some point between 
Aand C. These points would be at d 
and respsctively 27.14 -+- ft. and 15.58 
+ ft. from A. Evect perpendiculars at 
the points d and e, where they intersect 
will be the required position for the 
foot of ladder. The distance, oe and od, can easily be found; oe = 
22.34 + and od 2 28-+, then o A = 27,23+, and length of ladder 


United States under the treaty of 1867? What rights has the I nited 
States over the fur seals frequenting the islands of the United 
States in Bering Sea when such seal are found outside the ordinary 
three-mile limit ? 

6. Aright is given to all nations to jarisdiction over the sea toa 
distance of three miles from shore. The point contested is whether 
our nation has control of the seal industry beyond this limit. 

7, His unwilliogness to renew the modus vivendi. 

8. The modus vivendi (literally, mode of living) was an agree- 
ment between our nation and Great Britain to prohibit the killing 
of seals in Bering Sea under certain stipulations, one of which was 
that the United States should have the right to kill 7,500 seals 
during the period specified. 

9, Proclaimed Jone 15, 1801. Expires in May 1892. 

10, Henry Cabot Lodge of Massachusetts. 

11. Chile is surprised and indignant at the enormity of the claims 
which are out of proportion to the injuries received. 


293. Should visitors enter a schoolroom unannounced ? 
G. E. L. 
It is easy to argue either side of thie question. It de 
pends largely upon the temperament of the teacher. It 
is fashionable at present for visitors thus to enter, for some 
pupil to show them seats ; for the teacher merely to bow 
and go right on with the work as though they were not 
there. They depart when they get ready. If they have 
anything to say to the teacher one of them steps to her 


12. Pittsburg, Pa. 

13. By erecting a monument to him in Westminster Abbey. 

14. It is feared that the federation of coal miners, comprising 
280,000 workers will stop work. 

15. It is chiefly financial. There is a heavy national debt, a 
large circulation of the depreciated paper money (gold being at a 
premiam of /0 per cent.), and a depression of basiness which 
causes a redaction in the government revenue, , 

16. It provides for the organization in the Department of Agri- 


and makes known the wish. A pupil almost invariably 
attends to the door. If the visitor is known to be in any 
way prominent, he is usually announced to the school. 
Some visitors pass their cards to the pupil who attends to 
them. In many schools there is a card upon the door 
which says, “ Not Visiting Day,” or “ Visitors Welcomed 
To-day.” 


844 feet, nearly. 


H. 


Threads and Thrums. 


Original puzzles are solicited, and all correspondence relating to 
this department should be marked ‘“ Threads and Thrums,’’ and 
addressed to ‘* Puzzle Editor,’’ 9 Third Street, Sharon, Pa. 


220, CHARADE. 
culture of a section to analsz3 samples of food or drugs offered for 7n: 2 ok 
sale in any state or territory other than where mannfactured, or The Class in Mathematics. ee. 
in any foreign country, provided they be in original and unbroken [Daring tho cussing vase h decided My 
ib ‘ . I we hope to make this column a decide ’ 
packages. It prohibits the tateudection of food or drage adalter- | aid to teachers of mathematics of all grades. T'o that end we invite Os may be young and fair. 
ated or misbranded, under pavalties. Every person who manu-|teachers to send in contributions either of queries, discussions of ak j 
factures for shipment from any state or territory to any other| methods, problems, solutions, ete. If any special difficulties are My third's a kiad of door, 
state or territory any drag or article of food is reqaired to furnish pe the Or place used for egress ; 
samples to agents of the Secretary of Agriculture. A refusal teashor may difficulty. this My whole means to assuage, 
do so is punishable by fine. be made a veritable mathematical ‘‘ round table.”’ | Diminish, or make less. 
18. The Hon. Edwa » Pierrepont. Deecribe a circle 100 feet in diameter; place on line of cir- 4 Bound-eon=, 


CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 


cle, in form of equilateral triangle, three towers,—to be 40, 60, 
and 80 ft.in height. What is the length of a ladder that will reach 
the top of each tower without changing base of ladder? Also 
locate base of ladder. 


2 


B-—n—e—h—l—. 


G—t—y—s—u—¢g. 
. —o—k—o—n. 


{Mr. Winship will be pleased to receive questions upon schoo! 5. oe ditt 
discipline, administration, methods of teaching, etc., and will answer 6. —n—i—t—m. 
the same personally or secure answers from experts. Teachers will as 
please write their names and addresses, not for publication but that 222. HIDDEN CITIES. 
answers may be given by letter, if not of general interest. Will 1. He lives mainly on soup. 


teachers ask questions with the pen as freely as with the voice ?] 


288. Is it history or tradition that Benjamin Frank- 
lin founded the University of Pennsylvania. F.R. A. 

It is history. 

289. Is it history or tradition that Dartmouth Col- 
lege was founded to teach the Indians? F. R. A. 


8. 


2. I have given up a rise of salary. 

3. Faber never made better pencils (than Dixon). 
4, I don’t want him to miss his nap, lest he will be cross. 
5. Tee demon drink hath enslaved him. 
6. That mad ride of John Gilpin’s made him famous. 
7. Sober linings will suit better than bright onea. 


Will is Bonaparte’s warm admirer. 


It is history. 223, Square Worn. 
290. Please tell me what can use for supplementary 1, Abullet. 2, A brave man. 3. Metals. 4, To agitate. 
reading in grammar school. I would be glad to lay the : eT 


reading books entirely aside ; the stories are all well 
known. Can I obtain anything suitable in pamphlet 
form? The Merchant of Venice” had been attempted 
before I came here, but I think Shakespeare rather be 
yond the class. N. E. A. 
The “ Riverside Series,” by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston, and a similar series by Clark & Maynard. New 
York, meet your case exactly, if you will select with care. 
Send to each house for catalogue of these books and you 
will see how completely they fill the bill. You can there 
find for from 15 to 25 cents the best of everything for 


Describe a circle 100 feet diameter. In the circumference set up 
three towers in the shape of an equilateral triangle; the towers to 
be 40, 69, and 80 feet high. What length of ladder will reach the 
top of each tower without moving its foot ? 

The side of an inscribed equilateral triangle is equal to radius 
multiplied by ¥3. In this case AB, AC, and BC each = 50/3 
Draw the perpendicular BP; it will bisect the side AC and will 
be 34 of the diameter of the circle, and PA = 25/3. 

Let O be the position of the foot of the ladder and x its length. 
Then OA, the distance on the ground from foot of tower to foot of 
ladder == — 6400); OB = — 1600); OU = — 


218. 


I am composed of 32 letters. 

My 22, 6, 12, 26, 10, 18, 21, is mortification. 
My 9, 27, 15, 4, 19 is @ food for invalids. 
My 25, 27, 5, 24, 21,3, 1, 8, is the state or quality of being spicy. 
My 14, 28, 20, 27, 16, is a brute. 
My 30, 32, 11, 23, is the largest of vegetable kind of growth. 
My 14, 20, 31, 13, is a garden vegetable. 
My whole is a saying of Carlyle, 


ANSWERS FOR DEC. 24, 1891. 
CuBE PUZZLE. 


4 
every grade of work. 2600). Draw the perpendiculars OD, OF. Then in the triangle .? 7 ° 
AOB, AB : BO+OA:: BO— OA: BD— DA. a a 

291. I have a school of twenty six boys and girls who|50y3 : (x? — 1600) + ¥(x? — 6400) :: , 
study well in school. but do not study any outside. It — 6400) — (x? — 6400) : BD — DA. 
seems that they have not been in the habit of so doing AD 2d t3 
give them practical questions, and questions to make ys” 
them think everyday. Some study these up evenings} Also in the triangle AOC, D a 
but trey do not prepare any lessons out of school. What AC: CO+ 04 :: CO—OA : CE— EA. 
shall I do? A. A, A. 50/3 : (2? — 3600) + ¥ (2? — 6100) :: 

Most teachers would think they had reached the height = (x? CE — EA. 5t w n 8 
of their ambition if they had such a school as yours. It|— By" AE= e 
's an open question whether pupils who work well in Prolong EO to F. Then the triangle BPA and FEA are simi- 5 
school ought to study mach out of school. If they will} jar and their like sides proportional ; 
work out and look up general questions they are doing “. PA: EA:;:: AB: AF. 6k i n k7 
very wellindeed. They will, however, do more and more| op 25/3 : £. i: 50/3: AF = p= 219. 1. Gate,—pate, pare, pore, port, post. 
home work if you are patient. - = 2. Fish,—fist, list, lest, nest, neat, meat. 

Now DF = AF—AD = = = 8. Feet,—feed, heed, head. 

292. i ibi . Face,—fane, lane, land, hand. 
can book be obtained dating POO 4, Face,—fane, lane, land, han 
from a “ee perm BP: PA:: FD: DO. Answers have been received from Rhyland E. Salisbory. 

L. D. E., Jowa. 15 : SyBs: 67 . a 67 For the best group of three puzzles sent in before April 1, 1892, 
There is a fine presentation of this system in a book Byers re -_ we will give one of Washington Irving’s books, 
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To know trees is almost as important to the child as to 
plant them. 


Tue Pope is reported, upon good authority, to have 
decided not to favor any contention with the public school 
spirit of America and will, in all probability, honor Arch- 
bishop Ireland, the avowed friend of the public schools, 
with the Red Hat of a Cardinal, largely because he has 
declined to antagonize the American school spirit. 


Mistaxes.—Among the numerous mistakes 
of fact on the part of those who are reforming the gram- 
mar schools is the statement that the elementary schools 
of France and Germany introduce algebra a year before 
demonstrative geometry, while the fact is that algebra is 
not taught until three years after geometry, and that dem. 
onstrative geometry is not taught in the echools that com- 
pare with our grammar schools. The fact is that our 
eminent critics know little or nothing of the grammar 
school work of either America or Europe. Their igno- 
rance is apparently as blissful as its consequence is foolish. 


THE failure to reélect Supt. W. E. Anderson of the 
Milwaukee superintendency will disappoint his friends 
throughout the country. The board selected the principal 
of the high school, Prof. George W. Peckham, a gentle- 
man inthe prime of life who has lived in the city for 
thirty-five years, a warm friend of the teachers in whose 
associations he has been very companionable. He is a 
native of Albany, was three years in the war, was edu- 
cated at Antioch College and Ann Arbor. He has been 
principal of the high school for five years, having previ- 
ously taught there twelve years. He made the depart- 
ment of biology the best, the earliest of any high school 
in the land. Superintendent Anderson has been in office 
nine years, in which time the enrollment has gone from 
14,000 to 30,000, 


AssocraTions.—The following states have 
college associations for the purpose of improving the 
teaching and management: Indiana, organized in 1877, 
Prof. C. A. Waldo, Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terre 
Haute, president ; Kentucky, Prof. C. L. Loos, Lexing- 
ton, president ; Ohio, (1867), Pres. S. F. Scovel, Univer- 
sity of Wooster, president. 

Several states have college sections in their State Teach. 
ers’ Association. Tllinois, organized four or five years 
ago, with Pres. Hurd, Blackburn University, Carlinville, 
president ; Iowa, Pres. C. A. Schaeffer, Staté University, 
Iowa City, president; Kansas, Prof. W. H. Johnson 
Emporia, president ; Nebraska, organized five years ago, 
Chancellor Charles E. Bessey, State University, Lincoln, 
president ; South Dakota, Prof. H. E. Kratz, Vermilion, 
president. 

In the Michigan State Teachers’ Association, college 
questions are discussed, sometimes in separate sessions. 
The New England States join in an organization which 
asually meets at Boston, and the Middle States and Mary- 
land in one which meets this year at Princeton Univer- 
sity. In Virginia a movement was started in 1889 to 
organize a College Association. 


THe Munror Funp.—Wellesley College, that is al- 
ways doing new things in art, science, and literature, 
had the wisdom and sense of propriety to honor Prof. 
Lewis B. Munroe’s memory by making a department of 
elocution with a full professorship, placing it on the same 
footing as Greek or any other stady. This was the first 
full recognition given elocation by any American college. 
Prof. Mary A. Currier has already raised $3,700, which 
she will ultimately carry to $5,000, as a Munroe fund, 
from the income of which to provide lectures, readings, 
and otherwise ennoble the art. Although a few gifts of 
from $200 to $500 have been received, many have con- 
tributed from $100 to $10.00, and it is desirable that 
there should be the largest representation in thefund. In 
elocution there is one American name before which all 
artists bow, and it is eminently fitting that the thousands 
who owe much of their success to him should have some 
part in this best possible memorial. Any friend of Pro- 
fessor Munroe who has not already enrolled his name 
among the givers should write early to Professor Currier 
at Wellesley. 


NEW TIME SCALE. 


It was a happy phrase of Principal Norris of the 
Charlestown High School, when he said that the special 
need of the grammar school is a “new time scale.” 
This is a necessity every few years. There is no trouble 
in introducing every really needed new study if we would 
only recast the entire time scale. The difficulty is that 
when a new study is demanded there is an attempt to 
take time enough off some one branch to let it in. 

With improved methods in any one subject it is easy to 
save much time. With modern ideas there is no excuse 
for giving as much time to arithmetic as of old. It is 
not because the study is any less important but we can do 
twice as much with it in a given time as of old. Let us 
have “a new time scale ” now, and let us continue to re- 
vise it whenever improvements make it possible to save 
time. Bat let the revision be by the week and not by 


the day. A time scale is to specify the time of each 
branch per week. 


THE OTHER SANFORD. 


The following letter explains itself. It is not strange 
that with so many good “ Sanfords” the press very gener- 
ally should have fallen into the same error as the Jour- 
NAL and reported the choice of Jared Sandford as that of 
H. R. Sanford. With pleasure we pass it along to the 
right man : 


PENN YAN, N. Y. 
Editor of the JOURNAL oF EDUCATION. ¥., Maseh 6, 1808. 


There are several Sanfords in the educational field, and the one 
who will bs deputy superintendent of public instruction of New 
York, under the administration of Superintendent Crooker, is 
Jared Sandford, who hase for many years been the efficient and 
popular school commissioner of the first district of Westchester 
County. He has long been a prominent member of the State Asso- 
ciation of School Commissioners and Superintendents, and has been 


ita president. Let him receive the kind mention ou gave me in 
this connection last week. He deserves it. ve 


Yours cordially, Henry R. Sanrorp, 


A STUDY OF ENGLISH ENGLISH. 

The Journas. will watch with interest the reception 
which teachers of secondary schools give to Wells of En. 
glish,* from the pen of Mr. Isaac Bassett Choate, because 
its reception will be significant as indicating the tendeney 
of these schools. English has heretofore been studied jp 
her classics. An ideal English only has been available, 
and in consequence only those with a possible classical 
taste have the slightest interest in the study. Mr. Choate 
is heroic and deserves special appreciation at the hands of 
those who welcome reform in this often neglected branch 
of instruction. Assuming that the student should deal in 
part with real English, that minor authors are in touch 
with the genuine life and thought of the people, that much 
of the literature that is not accepted as “classic” is as 
well written and has escaped the classic label merely 
because it was in too close contact with real life, he has 
winnowed from the mass of good English that is little 
known a multitude of gems and has woven them with an 
entertaining account of the author and something of his 
times. We welcome with more than ordinary interest 
this departure even though the book be used merely to 
supplement the work hitherto done. 

It is now very generally recognized that in ancient 
languages it is wholly insufficient to read the few orthodox 
classics, and life has been given to the dead languages by 
supplementing such reading with numerous lesser works 
by minor writers. Unless we wholly misjuadge the ten- 
dency of the times, the teaching of English English will 
be greatly improved and enlivened by the issuance of this 
volume written by a man who, while thoroughly familiar 
with the widest range of British authors, is at the same 
time in the closest touch with the needs of the readers 
and writers of to-day. 


CONSPIRACY OF CIRCUMSTANCES. 

The teacher is about the most powerless of mortals in 
the presence of such a conspiracy of circumstances as 
sometimes arises in his experience, and when he is able 
to thwart them there is cause for universal rejoicing. It 
is not many yearssince one of the best high school teachers 
of Boston was forced out of the profession because of 
a conspiracy which centered about the ejection of a dog 
from the building, and a man who had taught hundreds 
of boys and girls, inspiring them to successful and noble 
lives, has been a loss to the profession for fifteen years. 
That is but one of scores of illustrations with -which the 
JOURNAL editor is familiar. 

A rare escape from a conspiracy is that of the prin- 
cipal of the Sherwin School of Boston last week. All 
the Boston dailies greeted their readers one morning with 
glaring headlines and sensational accounts of an affair, 
serious enough at the best. A boy, from dread of the 
teacher’s rod, jamped from a two-story window, broke his 
leg and ankle, was taken up insensible and remained 
so for some time. The same principal had similar pub- 
licity a few years before, and the reporters and editors a8 
well were in high glee over the opportunity for a genuine 
sensation. The stories were all that the most depraved 
tastes could ask,—a poor boy maimed for life, a por 
mother burdened for life, a cruel teacher who had done it 
before. 

But the circumstantial conspirators had counted with- 
out their man. The principal had everything in black 
and white, and the facts were these: A vicious boy, Vv!" 
tually expelled from two schools; the mother recently 
appealed to the principal to take him, he hesitated, she 
urged, she signed a written statement regarding the char- 
acter of the boy, requested in writing that the principal 
should punish him all that was necessary; the boy Ww 
bad, the teacher had him sign a paper that he had dove 
what was charged and that he fully understood tbat if he 
repeated the offences he should be punished equarely ; he 
did repeat and aggravate the offence, he was taken to 
the principal’s office, and was struck with a rattan bat 
twice, he then threatened to “knife” the principal, who 
thereupon stepped to the tube to call for a teacher as & wit- 
ness, and the boy jumped from the window. Immediately 
“ circumstances conspired” to emphasize the discretion ° 
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the principal, to reveal the difficulties of the situation, and 
to win for the man public sympathy. People will some- 
time appreciate what it means to have a thousand boys, 
more or less, many of them with no home government, 
massed in a building, knowing that in an emergency the 
sentimentalists will make a hero of aruffian. This prin- 
cipal has taught every teacher to fortify himself fully 
for emergencies. 


HARVARD LECTURES ON TEACHING. 
[Reported for the JOURNAL.) 


OMISSIONS IN GEOGRAPHICAL TEACHING. 
BY PROF. WM. M. DAVIS. 


The teacher who has a very wide knowledge of facts and theories 

must first of all avoid overwhelming the class with a superabun- 
dance of superflaities, which only add an element of confusion and 
leave all that should be learned a jamble, in which nothing is first 
or last. Wide knowledge gives the teavher a sense of solidity and 
comfort, not less satisfactory to herself than to the pupil. Kuowl- 
edge is not to be pushed, but to be kept in complete command, that 
it may be used at any time when the class may be ready for it. If 
not used then, it seldom pays to introduce it atall. Used ina 
subsequent lesson, it becomes a part of what is then being studied, 
to the confusion of both. The live class will constantly ask ques- 
tions which can only be satisfactorily answered by the use of 
kno wledge and illustration to be found in no textbooks, but which 
the teacher should have ready to supplement the textbook, fill it 
out, and make of its statements living facte. The textbook is itself 
stale, and a large part of the class will know beforehand much that 
it contains. 

Avoid excessive clearness. The first essential in geography is 
that the pupil have a strong, broad picture of the hemisphere, 
country, or state, with its resources and distinguishing features, 
with each point worth remembering clinched firmly without waste 
of time or energy. Artificial difficulties are to be avoided. Do 
not keep the class busy with dead work, memorizing, and the like, 
for the sake of appearances, or to fill up the allotment of time the 
committeemen think advisable to devote to this subject. When 
the teacher reaches his own limit, go to something else. The prac- 
tice of learning the branches on the left bank of ariver may be 
gocd for the memory though psychology doubts it, but it is worse 
than waste for geography. Live, interesting work is possible and 
is done, and can be done in every geography class. 

The teacher of geography is very apt to ride hobbies, such as 
following an overlogical form of presentation and the making of 
artificial limitations. But these are far from being as harmfal 
when the teacher’s own is given as when he tries to present.the pet 
theory of some one else who may be famous or have the faculty of 
making a plausible presentation of his ideas. Frequently recar- 
ring facts are generalized and universally applied, regardless of 
any cor flicting data, which is either misstated, so as to come within 
the generalization, or is ignored, however important it may be for 
other reasons. Continental homologies are often unduly empha- 
sized. Where similar structures are due to natural causes, work- 
ing under widely distant but similar circumstances, by all means 
show how this isso. Bat similar features often resalt from entirely 
different sets of causes, and the simplification of these by generaliza- 
tion islikely to have most unfortanate results. Hobbies lead to the 
over-em phasizing of unimportant points. 

The acquisition of knowledge is what pupils want, and for this 
they must have a distinct, vivid statement which they understand. 
They must then be made to realize it, and this is jast what very 
few teachers secure. Memorizing can not and should not be entirely 
done away with. Bat the real things, represented by symbols, are 
what the teachers are to keep in their memory, not the dots and 
lines of @ map, or the colamns of words and figures. Work ia a 
fundamental principle of geographical knowledge, bat it need not be 
stultifying, griading work. Secure accurate, telling descriptions, 
with illustrations to make them realistic, and pat these into the 
pupil’s memory. What an adult cannot recall is no criterion of 
what should be left out in teaching his children. Recall the things 
that have been forgotten, which we would like to remember, and 
teach these with extra care. Leave out what is indifferent, es- 
pecially with younger classes. When the well-equipped teacher 
finds something of which she knows nothing, about which she has 
no comments to make nor illustrations to show, let it alone, and 
take something which can be made more than doubly valuable to 
the pupil. The other may be important, but the teacher should 
not put a premium upon its being forgotten. 

Teaching should begin with the things about us, yet do not leave 
out the things which are comprehensible and important, but whose 
nearness is not noticeable to the child, as the revolution of the 
earth. Let the scholars find out for themselves when the sun is 
highest and lowest at noon. A stick and a window are all that is 
really needed. Have them make their own observing, noting, and 
recording. Keep a school journal, and succeeding classes may 
profit by comparison of the changes from year to year. The length 
of day, changes of sun, moon, and stars, and the seasons, may be 
observed everywhere most easily, and papile will probably be eager 
to try new fields, as rainfall, and tides where accessible. A careful 
observation of sun and moon will impress as nothing else can the 
relative distances of the two, not exactly, but vastly more service- 
ably than when taught according to the textbook. Accounts of 
eclipses and any unusual events by a few of the brighter pupils will 
be worth hours of study to all futare classes, as well as to those who 


first pat the observation and experience on paper, Such work ae expense of about $250,000 on the part of the government, 


this would be of inestimable service, not only to the boy in college, 
but perhaps even more in the every-day walks of life. 

Technical terms are used by the teacher of whose meaning the 

children have no realization. Their chief use seems to be in re- 
calling to parents their old school days. Almost every one carries 
a stock of technical words learned in school, whose only unity is 
that none of them mean anything. ‘‘ Relief’’ isa much used word 
for the vertical element. The pupil should see that a thing exists, 
and then some name may be attached to it for convenience in ref- 
erence. Avoid saying that a thing is so because somebody else says 
so. Many teachers’ helps are little more than tabulations of author- 
ities. For a pupil, the name of the greatest authority seldom does 
anything but repel him. 
The textbooks lead teachers into many direct errors in geography 
teaching. The winds and tides are explained with absolute self- 
satisfaction, while many other things about which science has be- 
come reasonably certain are left entirely without mention. The 
tide on the side opposite the earth is seldom understood, and so its 
explanation, which becomes inevitable with a bright class, if the 
effect of the moon is grasped at all, is more than poor. To say that 
air that is warm rises, and that cooler air rushes in below it, is to 
talk about a cart pushing a horse. If air becomes lighter, colder 
air pushes it up. Thereis no vacuum. Yet it is almost impossible 
to get the old idea out of the heads of college men who were im- 
pressed by it in the lower achools. The theories about the rain are 
very incorrect. Mountains expand the rain out of the clouds, not 
wring it out. It the teacher does not know the correct theory, she 
had far better confine explanations to the simple facts of the 
rainfall and distribution, upon which the pupils who will never 
give the theory a second thought may find their future livelihood 
depending. The effects of the earth's rotation are almost never 
correctly stated. The idea that the air lags behind is fundamen- 
tally wrong. Scholars generally get the idea that on the sea coast 
the air waves are turned squarely about every little while. The 
effect upon flowing rivers is entirely indepenient of their direction, 
but this ie as noticeable in east and west streams as in those flowing 
north and south. Latitude and velocity arethe real factors. Vol- 
canoes are called burning moantains, yet the only burning about 
them is when they may set a forest or a house on fire. The boy 
who saws wood, or who rubs his hands back and forth on the desk 
cover, has the means of comprehending the real source of volcanic 
heat. Bat these are all merely suggestive cases, to show the 
thoughtfal teacher some points in which the teaching of geography 
may be made more accurate and valuable. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 
Minnesota has sold half her school lands, and from their sale 
has a school fand of $9,000,000. The other half will eventually 
net $12,000,000 more. 


The Lowell Institute lectures by Rev. G. L. Fox of New Haven 
upon the echools of England are entertaining, and the illustrations 
good, but from the educational standpoint they seem to be of little 
value. 


The German boys are not happy to think that an American girl 
who won the European scholarship of the Association of College 
Alumna is allowed to listen with them to the lectures on mathe- 
matics in the Berlin University. 


Prof. Sereno Watson, curator of the Harvard herbarium, died at 
Cambridge at the age of sixty-six. He was born at East Windsor, 
Conn.; graduated at Yale, 47; was from 1867-71 botanist to the 
United States geological survey of the 40th parallel. He was at 
Harvard from 1874 to the time of his death. He was widely trav- 
eled in the interest of his science. 

The Somerville (Mase.) Teachers’ Association has taken a de- 
parture that is to be in every way commended. There has been a 
course of six lectares by Rev. Dr. Daniel Dorchester, Jr., of Boston 
University, at the high school, on Thursday evenings, upon the fol- 
lowing subjects: (1) What is Poetry? (2) John Milton, and (3) 
His Writings. (4) The Character of Hamlet. (5) The Beginning 
of the Novel. (6) What is Art ? (stereopticon). 

Mr. S. T. Dutton, for the Massachusetts World’s Fair Commis- 
sion, solicits the codperation of all state educational forces. The 
limitations in respect to space are such that cities and towns cannot 
expect to make separate exhibits; but, while the exhibit from each 
state is to appear as a unit, and will be installed under the head of 
the several departments, yet all products of school work may be so 
marked as to indicate the town and school from which they come. 
Results in special lines, as manual training, kindergarten, etc., will 
be shown separately. The active assistance of school committees 
is especially desired ; and it would facilitate the work if one person 
in each town and city could be authorized to correspond with Mr. 
S. T. Dutton of Brookline and assist in promoting the arrange- 
ments, and they are cordially invited to communicate with the com- 
mittee, and to offer such suggestions concerning the exhibit as will 
tend to secure the most satisfactory results. 

It is reported that it is the intention of the government to estab- 
lish at the Exposition grounds a complete post office, equal in 
capacity to that required by a city of 200,000 or more inhabitants, 
and to operate it, not only daring the Fair, but for several months 
previous to the opening and after the closing. A government post- 
office inspector is now on the grounds perfecting plans and esti- 
mates. It is believed that the number of exhibitors will be between 
150,000 and 175,000. To these, mail! will be delivered hourly. 
Mails, sorted on the mail care, will be dropped at the grounds from 
incomiog trains whenever possible. Ata rough estimate, this Ex- 
position post office will require about 300 employees and entail an 


FRIVOLITIES. 
BY LAPHSON SMILES. 


FALSE ECONOMY. 
My wife’s economy is such 
She demonstrates it overmuch 
In cooking, and therein, she says, 
She saves me much in many ways. 


The saving is, howe’er, I find, 
To quite another line confined. 
or w y coo t. 
—Boston Courier. 
TYPOGRAPHICAL. 
Guttenburg may have discovered the art of printing, bat Adam 
was the first type-setter. 
CLASSICAL, 
Friend— How is the baby, Tom ? 
Fond Parent—Oh, he cries all night long, and so far as I am con- 
cerned, requiescat in 
Friend —What! you want your first-born to die, Tom ? 
Fond Parent—Not at all; I simply remarked that my rest was 
in pieces. 
POSTPONED THE FUNERAL, 

an ro sent his servant to inquire about a friend who had 

«Tn ease he should be dead, find out the date of the funeral,” 
were the girl’s parting instructions. 

Half an hour later she came back. 

‘* The gentleman is very much better, sir,’’ she said, ‘‘ and they 
have not yet decided about the funeral.’’— New York Herald. 


‘*TUBNED OFF,”’ 

At a Sanday-school service a clergyman was explaining to a 
number of smart little urchins the necessity of Christian profession 
in order properly to enjoy the blessings of Providence iu this world, 
and to make it apparent to the youthful mind he said : 

‘* For instance, I want to introdace water into my house. I 
turn it on. The pipes and every convenience are in good order, 
but I et no water. Oan any of you tell me why I don’t get any 
water 

He expected the children to see that it was because he had not 
made a connection with the main in the street. 

““T know,” squeaked a little five-year-old. ‘‘ You don’t 
pay up!’’—Boston Globe. 


Days TO REMEMBER. 
April 19: Battles of Lexington and Concord. 
May 30: Memorial Day. 
June 17: Battle of Banker Hill. 
July 5-8: Narragansett Pier. 
Jaly 12-15: Saratoga. 
October 12: Columbian Day. 


THIS AND THAT. 


Who does his duty, is a question 
Too complex to be solved by me; 

But he, I venture the suggestion, 
Does part of his that plants a tree. 


Lord Tennyson is said to be on lexetente novel-reader. 


Ethel Mackenzie McKenna, Sir Morell Mackenzie's daughter, has 
a good reputation as a newspaper correspondent. 

The three hundredth anniversary of the death of Torquato Tasso 
will be celebrated with pomp in Rome. A bronze monument of 
the poet will be erected. 

Mrs. Julia A. Carney of Galesburg, IIl., is the author of the 
jingle ‘‘ Little drops of water, little grains of sand.’ Mrs. Car- 
ney’s connection with them has never been made known. 

At Harrow, England, an old usage is still observed. At morning 
and night, as the boys file out after prayers, the matron administers 
to each one two grains of quinine as a safeguard against influenza, 
now so prevalent. 

It is said that the two briefest constitutions the world has ever 
seen were the work of Frenchmen. One reads: ‘‘ Art. I. All 
Frenchmen shall be virtuous. Art. II. All Frenchmen shall be 
happy.’’ And the other: ‘Art. I. Nobody need do anything. 
Art. II, Nobcdy need enforce this constitation.”’ 

The Bureau of Masic has issued letters of invitation to all the 
mportant choral societies in the larger cities ashing them to co- 
operate in forming the grand chorus of 2,000 voices, which will 
render standard oratorios at the ceremonies dedicatory of the Expo- 
sition buildings. bd 

Buenos Ayres, South America, has supported, since 1872, a series 
of normal schools in which regular courses of three years’ training 
are given. To assist those wishing to become school teachers, the 
government appropriates a certain eum of money, and those receiv- 
ing this public aid bind themselves to teach, on specific terms, in 
the free schools for a period of three years. Many American 
women are employed in these schools. 

Remenyi, the well-known violin virtuoso, has made application 
to the World’s Fair committee for a space of not less than 400 
square feet, in which to exhibit his great collection of rare African 
ethnological specimens. The selection, which comprises over 1500 
carefally selected specimens, has been formed daring the last forty 
years, and is beyond question the most perfect of its kind. 

The following “‘ prank”? of the little Queen of Holland is re- 
corded: Having forgotten to prepare her geography lesson on 
certain day, she was required by her governess to draw 8 map of 
Earope asa penalty. This governess, by the way, is an English- 
woman. When the young sovereign had completed her task, is 
appeared that the country of her instructor was represented by @ 
minute dot, while Holland hed been exaggerated into an immense 


kingdom. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


and querists of this de ent are requested to send 
in addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence.1 


BACTERIA IN SCHOOLBOOKS. 
ANSWERS TO SOME PERTINENT QUESTIONS BY AN EXPERT. 


‘Can disease be communicated by passing second-hand schoolr 
books from one person to another in the schools ?’’ The only pos- 
sible answer to thie question is ‘‘ yes.”” In passing books from 
hand to hand, and in having them placed under all sorts of condi- 
tions as regards cleanliness, they are bound to aecumulate large 
numbers of bacteria of all kinds. The large majority of bacteria 
are perfectly harmless to human beings, and many kinds are bene- 
ficial; at the same time, under certain conditions, it is almost a 
matter of necessity that books should accumulate bacteria which 
are the sources of disease to the human body. For several of the 
infectious diseases to which children are subject no specific bacteria 
have as yet been isolated. Among these are scarlatina and measles. 
From analogy, however, it must be believed that some germ causes 
these diseases, and that the same safeguards are needed against in- 
fection from them as are needed against infection from diseases for 
which the causative bacteria have been found and studied. Among 
the diseases of the latter class, diphtheria and tuberculosis are the 
most prominent. Any books which have been in the hands of per- 


sons afflicted with these diseases or have been exposed to the con- 
tagion of the diseases can carry that contagion to other per- 
sons. The bacteria of these diseas*s are very tenacious of life, 
and can exist for a long period in a dry condition ready to develop 
at asuitable opportunity, such as ie afforded them by entrance into 
the human body by any of the numerous channels by which they 
can enter it. The bacillus of tuberculosis may be taken as an ex- 
ample of this, since that disease is very common and is not usually 
esteemed contagious in the popular acceptation of that term. These 
bacilli are found in enormous numbers in the sputum of persons suf- 
fering from consumption of the langs. In a series of investigations 
made at the Johns Hopkins Hospital over 40,000,000 of the tubercle 
bacilli were found to be civen off in the sputum of a single patient 
in twenty-four hours. There are innumerable ways in which the 
dried sputum of such a person can be put upon a book and the con- 
tagion of the disease thus spread. The only safe way to treat books 
which pass from hand to hand is to guard againet their getting into 
the hands of persons afflicted with any disease communicable to 
others, and if they have once gotten into such hands, to prevent 
their getting into the hands of well persons thereafter. The safest 
way to prevent thespread of disease by infected books is to destroy 
these books by burning them at once. 

‘* Ts it safe to store second-hand books with the (possible) accu- 
mulation of bacteria in the covers, in closed schoolhouses during 
the hot summer months?” In my opinion such storage neither 
adds to nor detracts from the danger of epreading disease, except 
in so far as it gives an opportunity for germs to be transferred from 
infeoted books to others not as yet infected. There is little likeli- 
hood of the bacteria increasing in number if the books are kept 
perfectly dry, since bacteria require both heat and moisture for 
their growth. At the same time they are perfectly well able to 
retain their vitality in the dry condition of any temperature be- 
tween 32° and 212° F., so that their liability to spread disease 
when the books are again used is not lessened. 

‘In what degree can these dangers be obviated by covering the 
booke with paper removable at will as in our free libraries ?'’ Paper 
covers which are removed and burned when the books are given 
up by one user will lessen the danger by doing away with the pos- 
sibility of harm from bacteria, which accamulate on the covers, 
but can obviously have no effect on any germs that have become 
attached to the edges of the book or which have obtained entrance 
to its interior. 

‘Is cloth better than paper for this purpose ?”’ I think that 
paper is better than cloth for several reasons. Paper is less per- 
vious than cloth, and therefore affords lees chance of the germs 
getting upon the binding of the book. Paper is cheaper than 
cloth. Paper shows dirt more readily and therefore affords a 
better indication as to when the cover needs renewing. 

If bo: ks are kept from going from persons or households known 
to be afflicted with infectious disease to those not so infected, and 
if the books be covered with clean paper before passing from the 
hands of one user to those of another, and if this paper cover be 
replaced by a clean one at reasonable intervals, and if the books be 
kept dry and their covers removed when they are stored up for the 
sammer, there is very little practical danger of their carrying dis- 
ease, EDWARD S, FARRINGTON, 


PRESIDENT TANNER, 


The news of the death of Dr. Edward A. Tanner, of Illinois 
College, Jacksonville, brings widespread sorrow. At the time of 
his death, which occurred on Feb. 8, he was in his fifty-fifth year, 
He was the third president of the college, and was regarded by 
those most intimately conversant with the affairs as the second 
foundér of the college. A native of Illinois, born at Waverly, 
Morgan county, he has wielded a powerfal influence not only for 
the higher education but for primary and secondary education. He 
has frequently been called upon to address the state association 
and also the various sectional associations. Everywhere he stood 
for more of sympathetic harmony between the various grades of 
education. Through his efforts, the high schoola and the colleges 
of the state work in harmony to a degree not before known. Dr. 
Tanner was among the very first to grasp the idea that the college 
has a college fanction, the university, a university function, and 
that the two are by no means identical. He never desired nor al- 
lowed his institution to be denominated other than a plain college, 
His last and one of Lis ablest addresses was delivered before the 
ann State Teachers’ Association on ‘Differentiation in Educa- 

on. 

Dr. Tanner was graduated from Illinois College in the class of 
1857. Ino 1861. he received an appointment to the chair of Latin 
in the Pacific University of Oregon. In 1865, he was made pro- 
fessor of Latin in his alma mater, a position he held for sixteen 

ears, when the trustees offered him the presidency of the college. 
is success as an executive officer has been wonderful. He raised 
Illinois College from its financial desperation to independenes, 
Among his many eminent qualities was the power to inspire confi- 
dence in the community, enthusiasm among the students, and zeal 
among the trustees and officers of the college. Unsparing of him- 
self, the willing labors of the faculty have been increased by 


sig’ tiring labors. An orphan’ at six years of age. I 
way throagh untold difficulties to @ postion 
of honor and urefulness reached by A college, commu- 
i in his death. 
nity, a state suffers bereavement 


A POEM OF POEMS. 
NAME THE AUTHORS. 


Mrs. H. A. Deming, of San Francisco, is said to have occupied 


a year in hunting up and fitting together the following thirty-eight 
lines from thirty-eight English poets : 
1—Why all this toil for triumphs of an hour? 
2—Life’s a short summer, man a flower. 
8~By turns we catch the vital breath, and die, 
4—The cradle and the tomb, alas! so nigh. 
5—To be is better far than not to be, 
6—’ Though all man’s life may seem a tragedy ; 
7—Bat light cares speak when mighty cares are dumb, 
8—The bottom is but shallow whence they come. 
9—Your fate is but the common fate of all ; 
10—Unmingled joys here to no man befall. 
11—Nature to each allots his proper sphere, 
12—Fortune makes folly her peculiar care ; 
18—Castom does often reason overrule, 
14—And throw a cruel sunshine on a fool, 
15—Live well, how long or short, permit to heaven, 
18—They who forgive most shall be most forgiven. 
17—Sin may be clasped so close we cannot see its face— 
18—Vile intercourse where virtne has not place ; 
19—Then keep each passion down, however dear ; 
20—Thon pendalam betwixt a smile and tear ; 
21—Her sensual snares, let faithless pleasure lay ~ 
22—With craft and skill to rnin and betray ; 
23—Soar not too high to fall, but steop to rise; 
24—We masters grow of all that we despise. 
25——O, then renounce that impious self-esteem! 
26——Riches have wings, and grandeur is a dream, 
27--Think not ambition wise because ’tis brave, 
28—The path of glory leads but to the grave, 
29—What is ambition? ’Tis a glorious cheat, 
30—Only destructive to the brave and great. 
31—What's all the gaudy glitter of a crown? 
32—The way to bliss lies not on beds of down. 
33—How long we live, not years, but actions tell ; 
84—That man lives twice who lives the first life well. 
35—Make, then, while yet ye may, your God your friend, 
26—Whom Christians worship, yet not comprehend. 
37—The trust that’s given guard, and to yourself be jast ; 
88—For, live we how we can, yet die we must. 


MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 


Frank P. Prichard, of Philadelphia, in the last number of the 
Annals of the American Academy, urges the formation of societies 
or associations for the study of municipal government, whose work 
should embrace the collection and arrangement of literature on the 
subject from all available sources; the study of particular branches 
of municipal work by small committees making periodical reports ; 
the preparation of plans of improvement in municipal administra- 
tion and efforts to secure their adoption, and correspondence with 
similar societies. 


A BOY’S VIEW. 


‘* Do you know, Mr. Editor,’’ writes a schoolboy to the Louisiana 
Press, ‘‘ that this Arbor Day business is the grandest humbug on 
earth? What are these trees planted for? To make the ground 
look purty? Naw. Tofurnish shade for the girls? Nix. They 
are to make switches to harrass the small boy's hide. And don’t 
you forget it. If this ain’t so, why do they plant maple trees 
which grow the straightest switches that ever shook the dirt out of 
a boy’s pante?—Mexico Intelligncer. 


THE NEW ENGLAND TEACHER IN HAWAIL 


[The following is an extract from a private letter. The writer, a 
Massachusetts boy, was a successfal grammar school teacher in hia 
native state, and later accepted a position in the government echools 
of the Hawaiian Islands as superintendent as well as teacher. } 

I was amused the other day when a man formerly living in 
L——, Mass., came to me and said he had two boys to go to school 
and had been advised to send them tome. I told him if they could 
come in and be under the same rules as native boys I would admit 
them, and as we do not allow Hawaiian spoken at recess they would 
not learn that. So they came. 


The boys are twine, one a little smarter than the other,—so the 


father said,—and look so much alike that I cannot tell whether it 
is he orhis brother. Oaly one came the first day, and I asked him 
if he — the smart boy: 

“Yes, sir,’ he said, with an air of satisfaction. I inquired wh 
he had studied in his city school, and in what books, om told os 
to take his place in my first class. He failed miserably, and so be- 
fore thenext recitation I asked him how much of a certain page he 
could learn in a given time. He told me one fourth of what I had 
already given to the class, and as he began to cry I found he was 
getting down from his high horse, and acknowledged that native 
— were not to be sneezed at. They are both now in my third 

In an exercise upon the board I had the boys perf - 
ample and explain the process at the same oie. "Pee 
Massachusetts boy performed it in four minutes and a native boy 
in and the clock. 

ave over one handred boys in my room, and have train 
80 that any of the older boys can hear recitations, phen gpd 
ete., if Iam absent. To-day I have been at home urdar the in- 
flaence of a boil about where my monstache fadesaway. Atabout 


10 A. M., Mr. B. drove up to th 
then up schoolhouse and as one of the boys 


I wish to see Mr. D——.,”” 
Then the boy left in charge cam’ out and said; 
at his house, sir.”’ 
r. D-— thencame tosee me and said the school 
and lessons progressing as rapidly as if [ cat ees, a 


And now that Iam on 


boys have marched in and the morning exercises of Bible reading 
and singing are done, there is an ‘‘ inspection of clothes. 

The rows of boys come forward, and if any are not clean enough 
they go outeide and spend the day upon the veranda in fall view 
of the passers-by. There are few such now. Then I have two Por. 
tuguese boys who can cut hair nicely, and whenever I fiod a boy’s 
hair getting a little long I send him into the second recitation room 
with the school shears, and so I have nice, clean, tidy boys. It has 
done great things for the school. Try it. M. LF. 


PRONUNCIATION OF VOLAPUK. 


Perhaps you have already indicated at the beginning of the les- 
pronunciation of ** Volapiik.”’ bat [ did not see it. 
Please give the pronunciation. I have heard it ‘‘ Wol-a-perk’’ Is 
it correct ? d. K. C. 


Vowels. Consonants. 

a as a in English far. c as ch in English child. 
e a rate g “ get 

“ no j sh “ she 
00 “ boon 8 8 sir 

a a fare x x “oe tax 
6 u “ urn y y 4 yes 

ii ‘* French u or German ii hats 


All the other letters are pronounced as in English. 
Every letter is sounded; vaul is not pronounced vow! but vah- 
ool. The sound of any letter is the same always, whether it be 
initial, immediate, or final. The accent always falls on the final 


syllable. ALFRED A. Post. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— Why de red hot iron and frozen mercury (—40°) produce the 
same sensation ? C. E. R., Somerset Co., Pa. 


— There seems to bea variety of new postal cards in circulation. 


Can some querist tell me how many there are ? a 
— By whom is ‘‘ The Sabbath in Puritan New England ’’ pnb- 
lished ? B. J. 


By Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 


— Who is our minister to Hayti? When did Frederick Doug- 
lass resign this office. Ww. 


1. John S, Darham of Kentacky. 2. August 10,91, 


— Where is the ‘‘ Magazine of Poetry ’’ published ? McA. 
Buffalo, N. Y., Charles Welle Moulton. 


— 1. Why has Rhode Island two capitals? 2. Are legislative 
assemblies held in each ? E, F. F. 


1. Tradition and local pride are probably largely responsible for 
this, although the charter requires 


— What places in Massachusetts still adhere to the custom of 
holding sessions of the public schools on six days in the 7 _ 

If by ‘‘ six-day session’? you mean half-day Wednesday and 
half-day Saturday, I cite Lynn, Salem, and Chelsea. If you mean 
six-day session, forenoon and afternoon, I know of none. 


— The witticism upon the ‘* Damascus Blade ”’ in the JoURNAL 
of Feb. 25, reminds one of another witticism by Wendell Phillips 
in his famous lecture of the ‘‘ Lost Arts.”” He said the Damascus 
steel was co finely tempered that it could be twisted into a cork- 
screw without injary. At the time this lecture was written the 
wily and wiry William H. Seward was Secretary of State. So 
said Mr. Phillips of the Damascus blade, or sword turned iato a 
corkscrew, ‘‘ Some wag was malicious enough to say ‘that was Bill 
Seward.’ ”’ R. L. PERKINS, Boston. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES FROM ABROAD. 


Color-Blindness.—Dr. L. Webster Fox is of the opinion that sav- 
age races possess the perception of color to a greater degree than 
do civilized races. In a lecture lately delivered before the Franklin 
Institute, Philadelphia, he stated that he had just concluded an ex- 
amination of 250 Indian children, of whom 100 were boys. Had 


he selected 100 white boys from various parts of the United States, 
he would have found at least five of them color-blind; among the 
Indian boys he did not discover a single case of color-blindness. 
Some years ago he examined 250 Indian boys, and foand two color- 
blind,—a very low percentage when compared with the whites. 
Among the Indian girls he did not find any. Considering that only 
two females in every 1,000 among whites are color-blind, he does 
not think it surprising that he did not flad any examples among 
the Indian girls. 

England.—A correspondent writing to the Pall Mall Gazette, 
under the heading ‘‘ Pablie School Crimping,” waxes indignant 
with some of the rather vulgar practices which are finding their 
way into the echools, and especially mentions for condemnation a 
schoo! where they advertise “ exhibitions and scholarships of more 
than £1,000 a year. Another school advertises ‘‘ one scholarship 
for every ten boys in the school.’”? The custom of baying clever 
boys is indefatigably practised by most head masters who have the 
means. The big schools search for and kidnap them as pertina- 


ciously as the King of Prussia crimped for his big dragoons. The 
smaller schools cannot send in boys for examinations like the 
Oxford Local without being exposed to such attempts at piracy as 
the following : A circular is sent to the local secretary at the time 
of the examination, that “the council of 
by recommended to them by the delegates of the Oxford L-cal Ex- 


amination a scholarship which covers all necessary boarding and 
tuition fees.” 


School offer to one 


I quote from one sent to our candidates last July. 
At the request of the Nottingham Chamber of Commerce, it has 


been resolved that the following be submitted at the meeting of the 
Associated Chambers: That the Association is of the opinion that 
the time has come for the government to undertake the organiz+- 


the state. 


school matters I will tell you more, It! England, condary and general middle and hizher class education in 


the ‘may sound queer to a New Englander. Every morning after the 


which is at present devoid of any effective supervision by 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


ng to the present variety in the size and ferm of printing paper, 
tesignations of 4to, 8v0, 12mo, etc. give little indi- 
vation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter give the measure of books 
in inches, the number first given being the length. | 

MASTFRPIECES OF AmeRIcAN LITERATURE, with Bio- 

graphical and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, 
426 x “4 
best ever issued for a class in American Literature,” 

was the comment on this book made recently by a man who for 
thirty years has been the personification of all that is best in text- 
book trade. Houghton, Mifflin & Company have been, perhaps, 
more than any one firm, the representatives of the highest Ameri- 
can literatare, and they have always endeavored by every means in 
their power, to introduce this literature in its purest and best form 
‘nto the public schools, especially through the handy little issues of 
the ‘ Riverside Literature Series.”’ In this collection a few of our 
most famous authors have been selected, and each is represented by 
a short, helpfal, aod suggestive biographical sketch, end a complete 
poem, story, OF essay. An extract from the preface shows the 
origin and scope of the volume. “This volume owes its existence to 
the desire of the Boston school authorities for a collection of pro- 
ductions from American authors of distinction, especially suitable 
for use in the most advanced classes in the grammar schools. At 
the request of the committee on textbooks, the board of supervisors 
planned the book and approved every selection. Their action was 
reported. . . and the echool board by a unanimous vote, adopted 
the proposed book as a textbook for reading in the first class of the 
grammar schools.”’ Of the principles on which the selections were 
made, they say: ‘* They should be characteristic and noted... . 
though generally above the present range of the thought and ex- 
perience of the students, yet within their reach; . . . inspiring and 
uplifting in their inflaence upon life and character, and fitted to 
serve the great purpose of developing a sense of what real literature 
ie, both in form and spirit. . . . It was also kept in mind that the 
book must be a reading book, in the school sense. It is to be used 
for improvement in the art of oral reading as well as for studies in 
literature. . . . To gain the ability to read well orally,—to convey 
exact thought and quicken feeling by the utterance, in appropriate 
tones, of what another has written, requires extended practice npon 
pieces rich in thought and various in style and sentiment.’’ Upon 
such lines and for sach a purpose the book was prepared, with a suc. 
cess which would be assured when the fine taste and discrimination of 
Hooghton, Mifflin & Company were added to the grasp of the needs 
of the echoolroom, and the appreciation of all that such a tex' book 
should be, found in the Boston Board of Supervisors. Add to this 
the anxiety all must have felt to get away from the “‘ tail end of the 
procession,’ and one cannot longer wonder at the admirable man- 
ner in which this masterpiece of masterpieces has been presented 
to the patrons of the public schools. A hint of the variety and 
choice cffered by the table of contents may be caught from extracts 
from among the thirteen authors and twenty-six selections: Irving's 
Rip Van Winkle, Franklin’s Poor Richard's Almanac avd Letters, 
Thorean’s Wild Apples, O’Reilly’s Pilgrim Fathers, Emerson’s 
Behavior, Webster’s Bunker Hill Address, Everett’s The Character 
of Washington, Longfellow’s Evangeline, Lowell’s Sir Launfal, and 
® the beat of the shorter pieces from Bryant, Holmes, and Whittier. 
Such a text-book as this is worth a dozen ‘‘ combines’’ if the pub- 
lishers wish to control the market. ' 


Sik Pattre Sipney. By H.R. Fox-Bourne. Heroes 
of the Nation Series. New York and London: G. P. Patnam’s 
Sons. Price, cloth, $1.50; half morocco, $1.75. 

No one among the crowd of the world’s representative historical 
characters is worthier the name of ** Hero of the Nation”’ than the 
great and noble Sir Philip Sidney, the Eoglish Bayard, a knight as 
troly sans peur et sans reproche. Though dying at the early age of 
thirty-two, he had yet lived long enough to distinctly affect the 
character of the times and to become a motive power in the pro- 
gress of the English nation through its moat brilliant period. Sid- 
ney was the truest type of English chivalry in the Elizabethan era, 
and successfally solved the problem of giving m«dern form to the 
old knight errantry which survived under the Tudors in the jousta 
and tournaments favored by Henry VIII and Elizabeth. Brave, 
loyal, courteous, and true to the old traditions of mediaeval chiv- 
alry, he also showed the stronger fibers of his character in his polit- 
ical, military, and intellectual career, and perhaps most of all by 
his undaunted championship of the Protestant religion. Possessed of 
unusual public and private virtues, noticeable in so corrupt an age, 
his hi,b Christian character added to England’s fame in no lees de- 
gree than did his military achievements. His life was an honor to 
his country and his death a calamity to his sovereign and his nation. 

The author of this strikingly interesting memoir hae based the 
present volame on a@ similar biography published in 1862, adding 
many new details from the research of years. Contemp 
history involving the careers of Robert Dadley, the intriguing 
Earl of Leicester, Sir Francis Walsingham, Sir Henry Sidney, the 
Earl of Essex, and Qacen Elizabeth herself is given considerable 
prominence, perhaps a trifle too much, and yet, maybe, necessary 
for the better understanding of the illustrious Sir Philip in his re- 
lations to home, court. and country. Few biographers have been 


the lapse of three centuries, Mr. Fox- Bourne has succeeded in doing 
iu the case of this English hero. While entirely trustworthy as history, 
it is presented with all the picturesque and dramatic lights of the 
most fascinatinz story. There are a number of fine portraits and 
several views of Penshurst, the ancestral home of the Sidneys. 


Heatran. By Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 303 pp.6x4, Price, $1.00 
Mrs. Spofford is one of our ablest women, and what she says is 

always well worthy of consideration. In the twenty-three chapters 
of her latest book she addresses herself to the maid, the sweet- 
heart, the young wife, the old wife, and the grandmother, and her 
words are such as all thoughtful women will irdorse. They can- 
not also bat appeal as strongly to the other sex. The present vol- 
ume of essays is marked by the same peculiar gentillesse which is so 
characteristic of her spoken and written thought. Though an ar- 
dent champion for the recognition of equal rights for women, she 
has none of the harsh aggressiveness of the typical reformer, but 
relies on the force of quiet, kindly, and liberal reasoning to inforce 
her points. While recognizing to the fall the beauty of the home 
life and the sacredness of home duties, she does not, like so many 
writers on the subject, advocate the entire self-effacement of the 
home-maker, nor fiad in cooking and sewing the only sphere for 
the development of a noble womanhood. In one chapter,—The Al- 
lowance,— Mrs. Spofford puts her finger on some uncomely truths, 
to which it were well for the peace and happiness, nay, respect of 
the average home, to pay more general heed. 


Five Sxort Courses Reapine EnGuisa Liter- 
ATURE. By C. T. Winchester. 99 pp. 64 x4} inches. Price, 
45 cents. Boston: Ginn & Company. 

This excellent little work contains the courses of reading as- 
signed to his collegeclasses by Professor Winchester, who holds the 
chair of English Literature at Wesleyan University. The courses will 
be found useful and euggestive by any one wishing to gain a view of 
English literature in a comparatively short time, from the litera- 
ture itself. Course I, covers Marlowe, Greene, Shakspere, Bacon, 
and Milton. Course II[., Dryden, Addison, Steele, Swift, and 
Pope. Course III, Gray, Goldsmith, Johnson, Barke, Cooper, 
and Barns. Course 1V.,Wordsworth, Coleridge, DeQaincey, Lamb, 
Bryon, Shelley, and Keate, and course V. embraces Carlyle, Ras- 
kio, Arnold, Browning, and Tennyson. 

Under each author is given a course of reading in his works, in- 
cluding one or more complete pieces, which show him ia his best and 
most characteristic form. Passages are named for memorising. 
Ia the notes on each course, Professor Winchester recommends the 
most satisfactory editions of the works named, a course of supple- 
mentary reading, both from the authors treated and from their 
contemporaries and a list of “ select works of reference,” treating 
literary history and characteristics, and the best biographical and 
cri‘ival works. Several pages of test questions are inciuded, taken 
from various examination papers "pon these courses. The whole 
nee, be found very helpful, either for private guidance or 
class work. 


An IpyL oF THE SUN AND OTHER Poems. By Orrin 
Cedesman Stevens. Printed at Holyoke, Mass., by Griffith, 
Axtell, and Cady Co. 

Mr. Stevens’ poems cover a wide variety of subjects in an 
equally wide variety of verse. He is a gracefal and melodious 
writer, and several of the shorter pieces are well worthy of preser- 
vation. The volume is prettily bound, but the proof reading 
which permitted such a long liat of errata is deplorable. 


able to gather as complete a record of a modern celebrity as, after 


Tue “ Air Ship Waltz” is a new and pleasing piece of 
dance music of moderate difficulty, issued by Isaac Doles, publish- 
er of new, popular music, 234 West Michigan street, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Price (five pages), 40 cts. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Hygiene of Consumption; by W. John Harris, M. D. St. Louis: 
I. H Brown & Co. 

American Tariffs from Pivmouth Rock to McKinley; price, 10 cents. 
New York: American Tar!ff Protection League. 

Lyrics and Sonnets of Wordsworth; edited by Clement King 
Shorter: price, 75 cents. London: David Stott. 

C H. Svurgeon, His Life and Work; by Rev. Robert Shindler; price, 
$150 New York: A.C, Armstrong & Son. 

Writing for the Press; by Robert Luce, price, $1.00. Boston: The 
Writer Pub. Co. 

Speeches; by Henry Cabot Lodge. Boston: Houghton. Mifflin & Co. 

Shakespeare’s Hamlet; by Carroll Lewis Maxcy; price, 50 cents—— 
Madame Therese; by Erckman Chatrian; edited by George W. 
Rollins; price. 79 cents. —— Ben Jonson’s Timber; edited by Felix E. 
Schelling; price, 90 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Longman’s New School Atlas; edited by George G. Chisholm and C. 
H. Leete; price, $1.50. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Manual of Elementary Course of Study for Schools of Wisconsin. 
Madison: Democrat Printing Co 

International Arbitr.tion; by E L Lord. Philadelphia: American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 

Farmer Builetins—Nos. 5 and 6. Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office 

Reports: Newark, N J. Public Schools——Boston University-—— 
Dedham, Mass. N. J. Schools——Salem, 
Mass. Schools——New Brunswiek Schools. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


If ever a board of trustees pleaded the ‘‘ baby act’ more thor- 
oughly than did that of the Union Theological Seminary when it 
pleaded in defence of its refusal to abide by its agreement with the 
General Assembly, that that agreement was in violation of its char- 
ter, the trustees of the Edinboro State Normal School have cer- 
tainly done so. Since the establishment of that echool, thirty years 
ago, Mr. J. A. Cooper has been its efficient principal. The trus- 
tees recently made certain charges against him and dismissed him 
without trial. Mr. Cooper demanded to be tried and refused to 
go. His teachers and pupils stood by him and demanded that 
either he be tried or the charges be dismissed. This certainly was 
asking nothing more than they had aright to demand, and what all 
honorable men would willingly grant. Bat not so with the board 
of trustees. They appeared in court on Feb. 22 and filed ea bill in 
equity, with Mr. Cooper as respondent. In this bill the trustees 
set forth that they bad never complied with the law by calling the 
‘aye’? and “‘nay’’ vote when Mr. Cooper was elected for the 
present year, and that therefore he is not the regularly elected 
principal. The case is not yet settled and will be watched with in- 
terest. 


At Carlisle, on Feb. 24, the thirteenth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Carlisle Indian School was celebrated. Nearly 1,200 
were present. The motto of the graduating class was, ‘‘ From 
Possibility to Reality.”’ Eight Indian boys and girls delivered 
orations or essays. Addresses were delivered by several distinguished 
visitors, the first speaker being President Rhcdss, of Bryn Mawr 
College. Senator Dawes, of the Senate Indian Committee, eaid 
among other things, that of all the Indian schools of the United 
States, the one at Carlisle stood at the head. Representative En- 
glish, of New Jersey, said that as he had made an inspection of the 
institution, he was more than ever impressed with the necessity of 
Indian schools and expected to vote for a large appropriation for 
their support. 


The Millersville State Normal School has been the recipient of a 


singularly valuable and appropriate gift, beiog no less than the 
entire pedagogical library of the late Dr. J. P. Wickersham. This 
library numbers more than 2000 volumes, manyof which are now 
rare and of great valus. It was fitting that this library should go 
to the school of which Dr. Wickersham was the first principal and 
at which he won his fame. The evrollment at Millersville is greater 
this winter than at any previous winter session, being about 560, 
The principal, Dr. E. Oram Lyte, is the president of the State 
Teachers’ Association. 

The Delaware County Teachers’ Association met at Concord- 
ville, Feb. 26 and 27, Supt. A. G. C. Smith presiding. Among 
many interesting papers and discussions may be mentioned the 
following: ‘‘ What Should a Teacher Read?’’ ‘“ Compulsory 
Education’’ ; ‘‘ What Should the Pablic School Teacher Know?’’ 
Miss Carrie b. Larkin read an interesting article on “‘ What our Pa- 
pils Read,’ and Thomas A. Smith, of West Chester, gave several 
very instructive talks, 

On the same date a joint institute of Bedford and Huntingdon 
counties was held at Saxton. On Friday evening County Supt. C. 
J. Potts, of Bedford county, gave a fine talk on ‘‘ Co-operation,” 
urging the necessity of parental co-operation with the teacher. Ex- 
Supt. J. H. Cessna discussed the question of the dis:ribation of 
the state appropriation to public schools, urging a change in the 
method of distributing it. 

Oo Saturday among the subjects disonssed were ‘‘ Incidental 
Teaching,’ ‘*History,’’ and “ Reading.’’ Principal E. E. Mo- 
Cardy, of Everett, spoke on ‘‘The Work of the Principal,’’? and 
Jas. J. H. Hamilton, of Bedford, spoke on ‘The Basis of the 
Claim to I[ndependences.’’ The institate was in every way an in- 
teresting meeting and was well attended. 

Io my last etter I stated that the Board of Control of Philade!phia 
had declared Miss Margaret T. Sherry ineligble to the « flice of super- 
vising priocipal of a mixed grammar school in that city because of 
the intervention of Providence in making her a woman. Misa Sherry 
has appeared in the court of common pleas and asked for a writ of 
alternative mzndamus to compel the board to confirm her election. 
Miss Sherry asserts that under the by-laws of the board, the con- 
trollers have no power to exclude her from the cflice of supervising 
principal to which she has been duly elected. She contends also, 
that the action of the board is in violation of Article X. Section 3, 
of the state constitution which provides that, ‘* Women twenty-one 
years of age and upwards, shail be eligible to any oflice of control 
or management under the school laws of the state.’’ 

At the meeting of the trustees of the University of Pennsylvania, 
March 1, Dr. George C. Stout was appointed acsistant demonstra- 
tor of histology, Dr. David Cerna lecturer on experimental thera- 
peutics, aud J. O. Reed instructor in physics. Gifts were acknowl- 
edged to the amount of $23,000 

The Philadelphia division of the loyal sons of ‘* Lovely Lafay- 
ette,’’ to the number of over 1(0 sat down to their annual banquet 


at the Continental Hotel, on Thursday evening, March 3. ‘Lhe 
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J. tl Van Amringe, Ph.w), New Edition. 12mo, cloth, 234 pages. 


Laboratory Manual of Chemistry. By James E. ARMSTRONG and James H. 


NORTON. 12mo, cloth, 144 pages. Just Published 


Shoup’s History and Science of Education. For Institutes, Normal Schools, 
Keading Cireles, and the Private Self-Instruction of Teachers. 


12mM0, c.oth, 308 pages. 


Harper’s Inductive Latin Primer. By Dr. W. R. HARPER and Isaac et 4 


GEes, A.M. Cloth, 12mo, 424 pages. Lilustrated. 


Harper and Tolman’s Caesar. By Dr. W. R. HARPER and H. C. ToLMan, 


Ph.D. Cloth, 12mo, 502 pages. 60 iliustrations, 9 colored maps. 


Appletons’ First Lessons in Arithmetic. By ANnpreEw J. re, 
Winslow's Principles of Agriculture. By Isaac O. WinsLow, A.M. 


Cloth. 12mo0. Illustrated. 


Latest Issues 


Davies’s New Elementary Algebra. By Cuarves Davies, LL.D. Edited by 


Just Out. . P 90 cts. 12mo, cloth, 406 pages. 
50 cts. 


By J. 8HOUP_ MS 


1.00 


60 cts. 


Any of these books will be mailed to any address on receipt of price. 
Send for descriptive circulars. Write also for our circulars of $5 and $10.00 
School Libraries for pupils and teachers; it will interest you, All circulars 
and catalogues free, Correspondence cordially invited, 


Stewart’s Plane and Solid Geometry. By Sern T. Stewart, A. B, 


$1.12 


Peterman’s Elements of Civil Government. By ALEXANDER L. PETER" 
MAN. Cloth, 12mo0, 224 pages 


Appletons’ School Physics. By Joun D. Quackennos, A.M., M.D. Literary 
Editor; ALFRED M. Mayer, Ph D.; *1LaAs W. HOLMAN, 8.B.; Francis E, NipaHkk, A.M: and 
FRANCIS B. CROCKER, E.M. ° ‘ $1.20 


Maxwell’s Advanced Lessons in English Grammar. By Wi.uiam IH, 
MAXWELL, Ph.D. 12mo, cloth, 336 pages. ° 
Harkness’s Easy Method for Beginners in Latin. By ALBERT HARKNESS, 
Pu.D., LL.D. Cioth, 12mo, 348 pages. Lilustrated. 
Coy’s Greek for Beginners. By Epwarp G. Coy, M.A. 
12mo, cloth, Pages xvi, 152. . ° ‘ 
Lindsay’s Satires of Juvenal. By Tuomas B. Linpsay, Ph.D. 
16mo, haif seal. Pages xvi, 226, Fully illustrated. ° 


60 cts. 


Cloth, 12mo0, 544 pages. Illustrated . 

60 cts, 
$1.20 
$1.00 
$1.00 


American Book Company 


New York .*. Cincinnati .*. Chicago 
Please mention JooRNaL oF EpucaTion. 
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toast of the evening was that of President Warfield, ‘‘ Oar Col- 
It was a brilliant. It was Dr. Warfield’s 
first appearance before the Philadelphia alumni, and the ‘ ‘old 
boys’’ of the maroon and white gave him a royal greeting 
Speeches were made by Hon. George Junkin, class of ’42, son of 
the founder of the collega; by Ex-Attorney General W. S. Kirk- 
patrick. ’62. of the board of trustees; by Prof. William Baxter 
Owen, ’71, of the college facolty; bv Rey. Dr. W. H. McKinney, 
56: by J. W. B. Banaman, E-q., 74; by Dr. E. M. Green, 83; 
by Supt. Edward Brooks, and by Prof. F. A. March, Jr., 81. 
Some one has made the discovery of a supposed discrepancy in 
the report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction for the year 
ending June 1, 1890. The state appropriation for that year 
was $2,000,000, and the amount shown by the statistical report of 


the superintendent to have been received by the several school dis- | 


tricts of the state is only $1,500,000. The man who discovered 
thie supposed “ disorepancy’’ wants to know what became of the 
other $500,000. It is true that the appropriation of the state for 
school purposes for the year ending June 1, 1°00, was $2,000,000, 
bnt the appropriation for any given vear is not distributed until 
after the year is over and the reports of the districts for that year have 
been received at the state department ; that is, not until the beginning 
of the next vear. It will thus be seen that the appropriation for 
the year ending June 1, 1890 was not received by the districts ontil 
the next school year; that is, during the year ending June 1, 1891. 
Now the statistical report issued by the State Superintendent is 
made up from the reports made to him by each school board in the 
state and these reports of course state the amount of the appropria- 
tion received during that year, which is necessarily the appropria- 
tion given for the preceding year. So the report of the State Super- 
intendent for the year ending Jane 1, 1890 must of necessity con- 
tain the reports of the moneys received by the school boards during 


than seven hundred volumes since last fall. The High School there 
recently gave an entertainment which netted over one hundred 
dollars. All collections have been from tuition, entertainments, 


.|and voluntary contributions, and yet from these sources alone 


nearly eight hundred dollars have been received. ied 
H. B. Cook, of Sweet Springs, Mo., is a recent acquisition to 
our teaching force. He is now at the head of the Hot Sprivgs 


toa system. At present the work of the several buildings is un- 
correlated. The city is too large and too progressive to permit 
this state of things to remain long in this shape. 

President Will Edmiston, of Van Buren, has about arranged the 
program for the next state association, which convenes in June at 
Mt. Nebo. The outlook for a larger attendance is hopefal. A 
new feature in the way of astate educational exhibit will be made. 

District normals opened at Hope, Yellville, and Black Kock, 
Feb.1. These will continue for five months. Many places have 
offered such bonuses as to enable the state superintendent to increase 
the term considerably beyond the limit of legislative enactment,— 
three months. 

The last city institute of Fort Smith presented an interesting 
program. A paper on ‘‘ University Extension,’ by Professor 
Rowley, of the High School; ‘‘ Economy in Education,” by Miss 
Meyer; a symposiam on “‘Schonlroom Order,’’ presented by Mrs. 
Johnson, Misses McClure and Webber; “School Expositions,’’ by 
Professors Carter and Hall, were some of the themes of marked 
interest. 


INDIANA. 


Educational meetings.—The Northern Indiana Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held at Goshen, March 31, to April 2,1892. The 


that year; but this, as we have shown, was the appropriation for Southern Iedlena Teachers’ A ation will be held at Princeton, 
the preceding year, i ¢., for the year ending June 1, 1889. But the March 31 to April 2, 1892. 


avpropriation for the year ending Jane 1, 1889, was only $1,500,000. 


Dr. J. M. Coulter, President of Indiana University recenty de- 


There is, therefore, no discrepancy whatever, in the superintendent’s | |: yered three lectures on botany before the State Chautanqua Asso- 


report. Jas. J. H. HamILron. 
Bedford, Pa. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ARKANSAS. 


The District Normal for Northwestern Arkansas opened at 
Eureka Springs, March 7, with Superintendent Barnett as conduc- | Indiana at Valparaiso, is by far the largest. 


tor. He is assisted by Miss Holmes and another lady of his corps. 


ciation of Florida. 

Earlham College was the first co-educational college of Indiana. 
Speaking of this in a recent article, Pres. J. J. Mills says: ‘‘ OF 
251 graduates, 93 are women and in all the departments, whether 
the work io hand be the metaphysical discussion of ‘Final 
Cause,’ or the calculation of the equation of a curve, or the analy- 
sis of a Greek tragedy, or a dissection in the biological laboratory, 
the women are at the front and sustaining their part.’’ 

Of the fourteen independent normals in Indiana, the Northern 
It is now in the nine- 
teenth year of its existence, and has an attendance in excess of 


The attendance promises to be large, and already the interest|three thousand. A new building containing a chapel with a seating 


awakened augurs well for ita success. 


The Southern School Journal now comes as a weekly, the only 
weekly school journal in the South. We need jast such a leaven as | been appointed [ostructor in 


capacity of two thousand five hundred has recently been completed. 
J. M. Johnson, formerly superintendent at Oakland Citv, has 
istory in the State Normal School. 


Superintendent Shinn’s paper to enthuse the great army of South-| He will begin his services at the opening of the spring term. 


ern teachers in their labors. 


The library epidemic is spreading. Pea Ridge College hae 


added more than one hundred and fifty volumes to its library re- 
Fort Smith schools have bought in the aggregate not less 


cently. 


Many of the schools in the ‘‘ gas belt’’ have had a marvelous 
growth in the last few years. Two years ago the city of Anderson 
employed 18 teachers; now she has 38 and needs more. Many 
other towns have a similar record. 


High School, He hopes to induce the board to reduce the schools of non-resident pupils, 16,083; number of days school during the 


| 


MICHIGAN. 
The report of the superintendents of public instruction of Michi. 
gan for 1891 contains the following important statietics: Whole 
namber of children between the ages of five and twenty years 
666,391; number between the ages of eight and fourteen years, 
286,664; number between five and twenty years that attended 
school during the year, 445,939; number between the aves of eight 
and fourteen years that attended during the year, 245,028; number 


year by qualified teachers, 1,109,633; number of volumes added to 
district libraries during the year, 36 362; whole number of volames 
in district libraries, 719,243; number of pupils that can be accom. 


of qualified male teachers emploved, 3,488; females, 12.621; total 
wages of male teachers, $941,626 43; females, $2,489,343.54, 


NEBRASKA. 


The Sixth Annual session of the North Nebraska Teachers’ Asgo- 
ciation will be held at Norfolk, March -30 and 31. and April }, 


be addressed by Chancellor James H. Canfield of the University 
of Nebraska. The general subject for discussion on Thareday fore. 
noon will be ‘* Physical Culture’’; on Thuraday afternoon, ‘* Music 
in Public Schools’’; on Friday forenoon, “ Drawing” ; on Friday 
afternoon, ‘* Summer Schools.’”?” The president’s address will be 
given Thursday evening and the High School Oratorical Contest on 
Friday evening following the adjournment of the Association. 
WASHINGTON. 
State Editor, FRANK B. GAULT, Tacoma. 

Thaddeus Hunford. of Seattle, died recently. He was a gradno- 
ate of the Rochester University, class’70. At one time he was a 
professor in the Territorial University, and was also a journalist of 
broad attainments. He founded the Post-Intelligencer, one of the 
foremost papers on the coast. 

“The Seattle Schools, 1890-91,’’ ia the way the title reads. 
This is the first report that Superintendent Barnard has issued, and 
it is a fine one. The Tacoma schools a year ago issued a report, 
that up to thet time was the finest ever published in the state, 
Spokane issued a report last summer that surpassed Tacoma’s, 
The Seattle report surpassed both. The Tacoma report will soon 
leave the press, but we draw the line right here and refuse to at- 
tempt to “take the shine off’’ the others. 

Superintendent Hendricks, of the educational department of the 
World’s Fair Commission, is rapidly getting matters in shape, 
Look ont for the Washington educational exhibit in 1893. 

The Paget Sound Schoolmasters’ Club met in Tacoma, Feb. 20. 
The discussions centered mainly upon examinations, teachers, and 
school. The attendance was the largest in the history of the club. 
The next meeting is to be held in Seattle, April 16. Principal 
Heston, of the Seattle High Scool, is the president. 

The political pot just simmers a little. The crop of candidates 
is unusually large. For the office of superintendent of public in- 
struction sentiment usually centers upon the present incumbent 
(Hon. R. B. Bryan), no one else being in the field so far as known. 


He has made an excellent officer and merits another term. 


discounts 
managers, 


to clubs, etc., 


SHERMAN WILLIAMS, 


Eighth Annual Session, 
July 19, 1892, 


Following the meeting of the National 

Educational Association at SARATOGA. 
For circulars and information, tuition, 

write to the 


CHAS. F. KING, 
Boston HIGHLANDS, Mass. 


GLEns FA.ts, N. Y. 


DON’T go to School 


TO LEARN BOOK-KEEPING 
When you can learn it AT HOME, within 100 hour’ 
study, without the aid of a teacher, (guaranteed !) from 
Improved Book-keeping 
and Business Manual. Price, $3.00. 
31,337 sold to date, each copy having insured success 
2,943 testimonials received. One says: Worth $500!" 
Another says: “I spent $200 fer a course in a 
Business College and got more information out of 
your book inside of four weeks than in the eutire 
course at that college.’"—E. A DEAN, book-keeper 
for Sinclair & Morrison, Lima, Ohio, Feb. 5, 1892. 
SEND for a Descriptive Pamphlet. SAVE this CARD. 


J. H. Goodwin, R.237,1215 B’dway, N.Y. 


| 


Sixteenth Session at Amherst College, o 


Branches taught ’ FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, LATIN, GREEK, ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
STUDY OF SHAKSPEARE, CHEMISTRY, DRAWING, PAINTING, Woop CARVING, MATHE- 


MATICS, LIBRARY Economy, History, and PoLiticaL Eco 
Native French, German, and Italian Teachers. 


advantages. Charming location. Cultivated society. 


“ Realizes the ideal of a School of Languages.” —PRoF. W. 8. TYLER. 
Improvement Combined with Recreation. 


For Program address the Principal, 


Oral, or Inductive Method. Superior 


pens July 4 1892. 


ciples of Chemistry; 


NOMY. Physics, two courses. 
Geology, three courses. 


neering 
Mechanical Drawing. 


Engineering, three courses, viz; To aphical 
Surveying ; Railway Surveying ; iglectrical Pingl- 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


SUMMER COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 


During the Summer of 1892 courses of instruction will bo given as follows: 
Chemistry, four Prin- 
ualitative Analysis; : 
tative Analysis; Organic Chemistry. i 
Botany, two courses, viz: Vegetable Morphology 
and Physiology and Microscopical Anatomy of Phae- 
nogams; Cryptogamic Botany. 


Physical Culture, two courses. 
Physiology’and Hygiene. 
American History. 

Socialism and Social Problems. 
Trigonometry. 

Horticulture. 

English. 

German, two courses, 

French, two courses. 

History and Art of Teaching. 
Elocu:ion. 

Courses at the Medical School. 


Circulars descriptive of these courses and other 1 rmat to 
the Secretary of Harvard University. Cam 


bridge, Mass 


modated, 564,856; value of school property, $14,534 293; number | 


1892. The opening meating, Wednesday evening, March 30), will | 


Pror. W. L. MONTAGUE, Amherst, Mass. 


he Sauveur Summer College of Languages, 


(Removed from Amherst, Mass., and Burlington, to Exeter, N. H.) 
17th Session : July 11th to Aug. 19tn 


For board and rooms address Miss F. Fa : 


DR. L. SAUVEUR, 6 Copley 8t., Roxbury, Mass. 


Zo an 
Lnstructor If the subject, Evidences of 


Christianity, interests you or is 

ty, part of your course of study, “a compact 
thorough,” “sound and scholarly” handbook, one that ps +l sesunt as 
well as older forms of disbelief, will be appreciated. Such qualities are 


with remarkable unanimity and decision, atttibuted to the “ MAN 
CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES,” by Prof. FisHer of Yale. idicechans 


Hundreds of Instructors have already adopted it. If you 


have not, we shall be happy to send you an examination copy 
on receipt of 50 cents, the net introductory price. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 

Publishers, Importers, and Bookeeliors, 
NEW YORK CITY. 

please mention this paper, 


is worth its 
iner. 

*.* Send for 
Educational Catalogue. 


When corresponding with advertisers, 


Tn addition to the above mentioned courses, certain lectures on methods of instruction will be given by 
teachers in the several departments represented by the schools. These lectures will be open. without 
a. to the persons who are enrolled as members of any of the summer schools in the University. 

. D general these courses are adapted to the needs of those who intend to be teachers in the several 
— i aos olomentary, however, are intended to meet the needs of beginners and may 
e correspondin ) ifie 

School, snd may be counned g Courses in the College and the Lawrence Scievt 
- Nine. the session of the schools the College Library will be open from 94 m. till5p.m. The Museum 


arative Zoology, the Peabody Museum, ad 
D genera e fees of the above mentioned cot ° 
ical Training, and Elocution, are $20 for each 
ase a8 wee lodging may be obtained in Cambridge during the summer vacation at a cost of from $5 to 


LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 


This School, which is under the control of the Facult Harv versity, 
offers seven courses of study leading to the degree of Bachelor ox 


I. Civil Engineering. IV. Riology. nato ysiology hysical 
ne Chemistry. V. Electrical Engineering 
I. Geology. VI. General Course in Science. 


The last named 
physical od my course is especially designed for those who intend to study medicine or to teach 


he annual fee for each of these courses is $150. For further information address 
| N. 8. SHALER, Dean, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


A NORMAL COURSE AT HOME. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE THR 
in El Astronomy, OUCH CORRESPONDENCE 


Re needs of any grade having speetal or limited of 
Normal lessons, 25 cents single number. Great Ae r 
cent. on sums under $25; 5 per cent. over that — for co of 20 weeks. Specifications 10 pe 


REDERIOK A. CARPENTER, Quincy, Iu. (Director of Physical Science). 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


High School to fill the place. Mr. Vermille isa 

ion for the past ten years.——Mr. B. W. Kinney 

A of the Providence Street School has been promoted 


‘NEW ENGLAND. 


We used to hear that con- 
sumption was curable if one 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
— It was a sixth grade boy who surprised his 


: - ee P ° teacher in reading the other day bv the interpreta- 
iz omang? the Coburn Classical Institute presid- > a, of the new Downing Street took it in hand in time; but _ |tion of the ventence ‘* There Pe aworm. Do not 
‘ : leading pa and addresses were by ’ : : tread on him.’’ e read slowly and hesitatingly 

Pua. 1. Toren of Aaieiate High School, on The officials of the Worcester County Teachers’ people In general had to re- but finally drawled out: “There is a jm dy 


Methods in Latin”; Prof. N. L. Bassett of Association held mesting few doys cinco, with doughnut ; tread on 


Colby and Prin. W. J. Corthell of Gorham Nor- 
mal School, on “ English in Lower Grades” ; 
Supt. G. I Aldrich of Newton on “ Arithmetic” ; 
aod State Supt, N. A. Luce. The evening lecture 
was by Mr. Winship, editor of the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION, upon ** Methods in History.’’ Lin- 
coin Owen of Waterville had charge of the local 
arrangements, which were admirable. The teach- 
ers of; Waterville gave a reception and supper 
to the Asssciation at the Ware Parlors of the Uni- 
tarian Church. The meeting was a great success. 
The audiences were simply crowds of earnest 
teachers and friendly citizens, and the exerciees 
were not only profitable, but interesting. Among 
thoge wh) took part in the proceedings who were 
not upon the pragram were Prof. A. L. Lane, 
Rey. J. V. Seward, Professor Battie, Prof. G. A. 
Robertson of Augusta. The officers for the next 
sear are: President—G, A. Robertson of Augusta. 
Vice President—Prof. J. R. Chadwick of Gard- 
ner. Secretary —Prof. A. H. Brainard of Hallo- 
well. Executive Committee—Profs. Lincoln Owen 
of Waterville, J. D. Taylor of Colby, and C, A. 
Washburn of Gardner. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


The Brookline teachers have a course of lectures 
in psychology on successive Fridays by Prin. 
Arthur B. Morrill of the Willimantic (Conn.) 
High School. 

Agent Fietcher, assisted by Superintendents 
Goodhue, Stone, and Barton, held a teachers’ 
meeting recently at South Deerfield. Teachers 
from five towns were present. 

The Barnstable Patriot makes a plea for the 
repeal of the present state law, by which the 
pablic school pupil is deprived of his echool books 
when he leaves schools. If the legislature will 
not repeal the act, it is suggested that it should 
authorize cities and towns to allow pupils on leay- 
ing school to keep the books they are at that time 
using. 

Tne number of pupils enrolled this year in the 
Athol schools is 1,131. A new course of study 
has been printed, reducing the grades below the 
high school from ten to nine. It is recommended 
in the last school report that the school year be 
lengthened to thirty-six weeks, with forty weeks 
for the schools in the high school building. 

The vacancy in the Dix Street Grammar School, 
Worcester, caused by Mr. Jenkins’ election to the 
English High School, has been promptly filled by 
the selection of Mr. F. W. Vermille of the Ayer 


CATARRH CAN’T BE CURED 
With LocAL APPLICATIONS, as tbey cannot’ 
reach the seat of the disease. Catarrh is a blood 
or constitutional disease, and in order to cure it you 
have to take internal remedies. Hall’s Catarrh 
Care is taken internally, and acta directly on the 
blood and mucous surfaces. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is 
ho quack medicine. It was prescribed by one of the 
best poysicians in this country tor years, and is a 
regular prescription. It is composed of the best 
tonics known, combined with the best blood purifiers 
acting directly on the mucous surfaces. The perfect 
combination of the two ingredients is what produces 
such wonderful results in curing catarrh. Send for 
testimonials free. 

¥F. J. CHENEY & OO., Props., Toledo, O. 


Sold by druggisis, price, 75 cents. 


the president, Superintendent Edgerly of Fitch- 
burg, and planned for the spring meeting of the 
Association. It will probably be held in Worces- 
ter on May 6. The program will be an attractive 
one, and calculated to provoke discussion. There 
will be an innovation at this meeting, a high school 
section holding a session duriog the afternoon be- 
sides the general meeting. 

The Lawrence Eagle says of Mr. W. C. Bates’ 
first report: ‘Mr. Bates exhibits an enthusiasm 
and an interest in his work that is admirable. 
We wish him every success the present year. It 
is seldom a man of genuine capacity, tact, jadg- 
ment, experience, and education, whose taste rans 
in the line of superintending sehoole can be found 
and where one is found, as in this instance, 
every brier should be hewn from his pathway.”’ 

The annual report of the Board of Education 
shows the state echool fund to be $3 425,504, one 


half whose income goes to towns whose valuation |. 


does not exceed $3,000,000. The annual outlay 
for school support in the state is more than $8,- 
500,000. We have now 7,239 public schools 
taught by 9,227 teachers. Ten per cent. of our 
school population is in parochial schools, The 
report notes an increasing demand for manual 
training in the schools and for teachers competent 
to give such instruction. 

The acientific department of the Westfield High 
School is much hampered by the loss occasioned 
to its mineral cabinets, geological specimens, and 
apparatus in the fire of 1890. Professor Strong, 
now in charge of the department, has brought 
some apparatus with him and a friend of the 
school has loaned other appliances, as the school 
ee has found it impossible to give much 


Westhampton opened the school-flag season on 
Washington’s birthday, raising a beautiful new 


CONNECTICUT. 


Miss Edith L. Swain of Lockport, N. H., has 
been secured as assistant in the Patnam High 
School for the remainder of the school year. 

By the fortieth annual catalogue of the Con- 
necticut normal training school, at New Britain, 
it is shown that 84 towns of the state are repre- 
sented therein by 380 pupils. 

The third annual catalogue of the Willimantic 
normal school shows an attendance of 77 pupils, 
repreeentiog 30 towns. Both the state echools are 
unable to supply the demand for trained teachers. 

Prof. C. T. Winchester of Wesleyan gave the 
closing lecture in the Norwich free academy 
course, his subject being ‘’ Hamlet.’’ 

Miss Emma Clark is teaching in Eastford. 

Supt. N. L. Bishop of Norwich has instituted a 
reading circle of twenty-five members among the 
teachers of the central districts. Botany is the 
subject of the year’s study. 

Miss Hannah F. Bailey is principal of the Col- 
ony street school, Wallingford. 

Manchester is soon to introduce sewing into the 
public schools. 

Miss Helen G. Dawley is a teacher in the West 
Chelsia school, Norwich. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
Useful in all forms of Dyspepsia. 


Vacation Excursions to Europe, 1892. 


European Tours on several Lines sailing from Boston and New York, under 


the management of HENRY CAZE & SON. 
Cost from $195 to $460, according to time and travel. All the sctions will be met by competent 
conductors upon landing at Glasgow or Liverpoo}. For maps, circulars giving routes, etc., inquire of the 
following persons, who will organize and accompany the excursions: 


ELIAS BROOKINGS, Prin. Central St. School, Springfield, Mass. 
Miss C. A. W. TOWLE, 374 Main St., Lewiston, Me. 

MARK PITMAN, Prin. Woolsey School, New Haven, Conn. 

A. L. BACHELLER, Master Green School, Lowell, Mass. 

C. 8. HASKELL, Master School No. 14, Jersey City, N. J. 
ALONZO MESERVE, Master Bowdoin School, Boston, Mass. 

Rev. W. A. ACKLEY, Narragansett Pier, R, I. 

A. H. CAMPBELL, Ph.D, Prin. State Normal School, Johnston, Vt. 


Programs now ready for 
Select Excursions to Eu- 


EUROPE, rope. Best ticketing fa- $1 95. 


eine. Chotcest ocean berths by all lines at lowest 
aes. Send for “ Tourists’s Gazette.” Hl. GAZE 
SONS, 940 Broadway, New York. 
appointed International Tourist’ Agents 
orld’s Columbian Exposition, 1893. (Est. 1844.) 
. H. EAVES, 
Parker House, BOSTON AGENT. 


TOURS EUROPE 


ay per the management of EDWIN JONES, of 
Utham Av., Brooklyn, N. ¥. $325 and upwards 
*apenses; first-class, Sailing June and July. 


_ SEND FOR ITINERARIES. 
The Kindergarten Magazine gives to primary 


al teachers practi- 
Sips: ‘* Typical Primary Lessons,” Sarah A. 
ater Cook Co, Normal ; “Color and Form,” 
ine C. Locke ; Science Lessons,” Edw. 
; — ; and other articles by the best writers, 
, ing kindergarten methods to primary work. 
81-50; 3 months trial, 3octs. KINDER- 


ARM YOUR SCHOOL- 
ROOMS WITH A 
LITTLE PLEASURE. 


Let the bright side of life be seen here 
as elsewhere, and there will be no yawning 
pupils and discouraged teachers. Send for 
one of Grow’s Games, which give interest, 
information, and no end of pleasure. There 
are six of them: “Cities,” “Countries and 
Islands,”’ Rivers, Mountains and Lakes, Civil 
War, and Animals (illustrated), any one of 
which will be sent upon receipt of 50 cents, 
or $2.40 for entire set. 
Cc. R. GROW & CO., 
St. PAUL or WINONA, MINN. 


EUROPEAN TOURS. 


gard it as fatal. 

Since we know more about 
it, we know how to fight it. 
Now we do begin in time. 
We begin before you suspect 
any danger. 

Our means are CAREFUL 
LIviING and Scott’s Emulsion 
of cod-liver oil. Shall we 
send you a book on both? 

Free. 


Scorr & Bownn, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York, 
Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do. 
42 


WANTED.—We want back numbers of Educa- 
tion. Have you any to spare? Examine this list : 
Vol. I.: 1, 3, and 4. Volume II.: 1, 2, 3, and 6. 
Vol. III.: 1. Vol. VI.: 5. To the first five sending 
us all these numbers we will send Education two 
years; or, if you are now a subscriber we will 
advance your dates a year and a half. Those 
sending a less number will receive Education or 
have the date advanced proportionally. If you 
prefer cash, or books from D. C. Heath & Co., 
or D. Lothrop Co., write us what numbers you can 
spare, and we will make you an offer. Be sure and 
write to us and wait for our answer before sending. 
Letters will be acted on, in order, as received. 
— Pablisher, Education, 50 Bromfield St., 
ton. 


For SEPTEMBEB.—12 Professors of Mathe- 
matics; 3 of Chemistry; 3 of Geology; 1 of Chem- 
istry and Mineralogy; 1 for Assaying and Metal ; 
5 of Latin; 3 of Greek; 8 of Science; 3 of En- 
glish; 8 of History and Political Science; 3 of 
Mechanical Engraving ; 5 of Physics; 7 Directors 
of Music; 18 Principals of High Schools; 28 High 
School Assistants; 3 Training Teachers (ladies) 


tory in State Normals. Lowest salary of above, 
$800; highest $2900. We have been asked to 
name candidates for these places. Also many po- 
sitions for Principals, Superintendents, Grade 
Teachers, Specialists, etc., etc. Address C. J. 
Albert, Manager, Elmhurst, Ill. 


“English ‘ English’.” 


A NEW IDEA. 


Wells of English. 


By ISAAC BASSETT CHOATE. 


16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


“ There can hardly be too many such 
as this.” — NATION. 

Just fills a long felt want of the 
the teacher of “‘ English,” and we 
shall be glad to hear from any in- 
terested in promoting this line of 
study. 

On receipt of $1.10 we will 
mail one copy of the book to any 


teacher. 


Roberts Brothers, 
BOSTON. 


DO YOU WANT TO RENT 


A fine school building, erected and fitted up fora 
day school for boys and girls ? Said building is lo- 
cated in one of our most delightful N. E. cities where 
there is a special call for a boys’ or girls’ school of 
this character, for particulars address 


for State Normals; 2 Ladies for English and His-|4 


CATARRH IN NEW ENGLAND. 
Ely’s Cream Balm gives satisfaction to every 


ove using it for catarrbal troubles.—G. K. Mellor, 
Druggist, Worcester, Mass. 


I believe Ely’s Cream Balm is the best article 


for catarrh ever offered the public—Bush & Co., 
Druggists, Worcester, Mase, 


An article of real merit. —C, P. Alden, Drug- 


gist, Springfield, Mass. 


Those who use it speak highly of it. — Geo. A. 


Hill, Druggist, Springfield, Mass. 
Cream 


Balm has given satisfactory results,—W. 


P. Draper, Druggist, Springfield, Mass. 


— Miss Van Winkle—‘‘ What ! Six hundred 


dollars for that antique ? Why that’s jast twice 
as much as you asked for it a month ago.”’ 
Salesman 


—** But, madam, it’s just twice as old 


as it was then.’’— Exchange. 


Mrs. WiInsLow’s ‘‘Sootaine Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhwa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by 
ag every of the world. Be sure and 

or Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


— A man never has trouble in finding trouble, 
nor does he have any trouble in finding Ester- 
brook’s pens, for all the stationers keep them. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


March 18-19: Central Illinois Assoc., Decatur. 
March 30-April 1; North Nebraska Teachers’ 
Association, Norfolk. 
March 30-April 1: Northeastern Wisconsin Asso- 
ciation ; Oshkosh. 
March ——— 2: Northern Indiana Association ; 
Gosc en. 
March 31-April 2: Southern Indiana Association ; 
Princeton. 
April 1-2: Northwestern Wisconsin Association 
Chippewa. 
April 2; Nevada Educational Society, Reno. 
pril 7-9: Southeastern Wisconsin 
Whitewater. 
April 29-30: Northern Illinois Assoc.; Ottawa. 
June 28-30: Kentucky State Assoc.; Paducah. 
Jane 28-30: Alabama Educational Association ; 
Birmingham. 
July 5-8: American Institute of Instruction ; 
- Narragansett Pier, R. I. 
July 6-9: Southern Educational Assoc. ; Atlanta. 
July 5-7: Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, Beaver Falls- 


Jaly 12-15, 1892: Nations] Assoc. ; Saratoga. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail 
Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


A PERFECT, POSITIVE, 
IMMEDIATE CURE FOR 
Tired 


HEADACHE, 


I FIFTY CENTS too much to pay for 


ANALGES 


Nervous 
Sick 


Analgesia‘? The quantity you get 
for the money cures twelve headaches. 
Who wouldn't pay 4 and 1-6th cents 
to get rid of aterrible, agonizing, blinding 
headache. Tryit, Teachers ;--that nervous 
pain succumbs to Analgesia, without 
sense of pain; and there isno danger in tak- 
ing it. °o Antipyrine, no Antifibrine, no 
pattgine ; no injurious effects whatsoever. 


GENTLEMEN :—I received the Analgesia 
sent me by messenger, As luck would have it, I 
had a severe headache the next day, and my 
immediate friends can a to the severity of 
such attacks in my case. took one dose of 
Analgesia, and in twenty minutes I had not a 
trace of pain. I shali take pleasure tn recom- 
mending it ta my friends, and I shall not be 
without it, I can assure you. 

FRED. A, CARPENTER, Quincy, IU. 


Analgesia cures my headaches, that ey 
have seemed incurable, and I have had to lie 
times two. Your medicine cures on the spot. 

Miss M. B. F., Teacher, Chicago. 
SexT BY MAIL FOR 50 CENTS. 
THE ANALGESIA MANUFACT’G CO., 
512 VERMONT ST., 


QUINCY, ILLINOIS. 


FOR SALE, 


A well established, weil equipped college for both 
sexes, pleasantly and healthfully located in one of 
our younger Southern States. The building is spa- 
cious and well adapted to its purpose, and suitably 
furnished with boarding outfit. The Campus consists 
of 81x acres for the use of the college. All ‘his prop- 
erty, costing $10,000, will be sold for one half its cost. 


Terms easy. Apply at once to 
TEN Pup, adiecn SPECIAL FEATURES. SELECT PARTIES. HIRAM OROUTT, Manager, inaM ORCUTT, Manager, 
plan 277 M t, Chicago. Organized 1882. For“ Itinerary” address | N. E. Bureau of Education, . EB. Bureau of Education, 
SONGS tor cons stamp. Rous & Toren, Game HOWARD 8. PAINE, A.M., M.D., 4ibany, W.Y. 8 Somerset 8t., Street, Boston. 
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Some Recent Publications. 
i Prie? 
Author, Publisher. NY $1 50 

Life of C H. Spurgeon . Shindler A.C. Armstrong. 
A Ballou Houghton, M ifflin & Co, Boston 

Decisive Battles of the World. ° . ° Creasy Harper & Bros. New York 

hat Angelic oman . . . . . 

Harris I. H. Brown & Co. St. Louis 
The Bazan Cassell Pub. Co, New York 1 
Impressions of Italy . ° pe - tp 3 
Grania: Tha Story ofanIsiand . . . ‘Lawless Macmillan & Co, New York 
» State ’s Year 

The ( bak: Study in Botany . > Ward D. Appleton & Co, NY 
Life of Truman M. Post. Post Cong. & 8. 8. Pub. Co, Boston 
The Evolution of Life Miller A.C McClurg & Co, Chicago 
Dictionary of English Synonyms Roule J.B. Lippineott Co, Phila. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Review of Reviews is of unusual eneel- 
lence and value. The ‘‘ Progress of the World 
discusses the American political situation with 
great frankness. A new portrait of Mr. Grover 
Cleveland is presented, and there are equally 
striking half-tone presentments of President Har- 

i Mr. Blaine, Postmaster-General Wana- 
pono Chief J astice Faller, the late Justice 
Bradley, Chairman Bland of the Coinage Com- 
mittee, and the late John J. Knox. The review 
of foreign sffairs is fresh and keen, and is inter- 
spersed with portraits of Jadge Henry Foster of 
Chile, President Diaz and Sefior Garza of Mex- 
ieo; a fall-page portrait of Prince George and the 
Dake of Clarence; a fine full-page portrait of 
Father Anderledy, the late general of the Jesuits. 
There are portraita of M. De Freycinet and M. 
Clemenceau, prominent in the present political 
crisis in France, and various other celebrities of 
the day. The new year bas witnessed an unprece- 
dented mortality among the great men of England. 


“The Library of American Literature 


it will pay you to find out by writing to C. L.WEBSTER & CO., 67 Fifth Ave., New York. a 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Harrer & Brotuers, Franklin Square, New 
York, have iesued the first number of an illustrated 
balletin of their textbooks for colleges and schools. 


The purpose is to give to all persons interested in| amount of work is entirely optional. 


school ,books an idea of the character and con- 
tents of their publications. This great house pub- 
lishes the well-known Literatare Primer, known 


as the Half-Hour Series, which contain a Primer 
of American Literature, by Eugene Lawrence; 
English Literature Primer, Primer of the Ro- 
mance, Classical, and Modern Periods, by the 
eame author; A Primer of French Literature, by 
George Saintsbury ; one of German Literature, by 
Helen S. Conant, one of Greek and one of Latin 
Literature, by Eugene Lawrence, and one of 
Spanish Literature, by Helen S. Conant, making 
ten books, adapted as supplementary reading for 
advanced grammar and high school classes. The 
price of these books in paper is only 25 cents, and 
in cloth, 50 cents each. For literature and read- 
ing they publish Swinton’s Stadies in English 
Literature; Miss M. G. Phillips’s Manual of En- 
glish Literatnre; Quackenbos’s Ancient Litera- 
ture; H. L. D. Potier’s Manual of Reading, also 
Wiliiem J. Rolfe’s English Classics; Frances A. 
March's Anglo-Saxon Sindies; English 
Words; Boyd's, Da Mille’s, Whateley’s, Haven’s, 
and Hill's Khetorics. We commend these stand- 
ard works to the readers of the Journal and advise 
them tv send for this Bulletin. 


UNDER the head of ‘‘ Vacation Excursions to 
Europe, 1892" will be found inthe JOURNAL of 
this week the announcement of Earopean Tours on 
several Lines of Steamers sailing from Boston and 
New York under the general management of 
Henry Gaza and Son. The persons selected to 
organize and accompany the several parties of 
teachers and others, in person, are gentlemen who 


have been for years the faithful and efficient 
managers of éxcursions to the meetings of the 
National Educational Association, and some of 
them have had experience with European ex- 
cursions. They are Elias Brookings, Prin. Cen- 
tral School, Springfield, Mase.; Mise C. A. W. 
Towle. 374 Main St., Lewiston, Me.; Mark Pit- 
man, Priv. Wolsey School, New Haven Conn. ; 
A. L. Bacheller, Master of Green School, Lowell, 
Mass.; C. S. Haskell, Master of School No. 14. 
Jersey City, N. J.; Alonzo Meserve, Master of 
Bowdoin School, Boston, Mess.; Rev. W. A. 
Ackley, Narragansett Pier, R. I, and A. H. 
Campbell, Ph.D., Prin. State Normal School, 
Johnston; Vt. The expense of the tours will vary 
from $115 to $460 according to time and amount 
of travel. Expert chaperone will meet the parties 
at Glasgow and Liverpool, and condact the 
excursions. Oar personal »cquaintance with Henry 
Gage and Son and the gentlemen and lady orgao- 
izing the parti¢s lead us to say that there never was 
a b-tter opportunity cffered to the teachers for a 
trip to Kurope. For maps, circulars and 
itineraries, apply to the persons named above. 
There is nothing more restful to mind and body 
than an ocean voyage, and the travel in Earope 
combines healthful recreation with valaable oppor- 
tunities for edacation. 


SPECIAL attention is invited to the new an- 
nouncement of the Amberst (Mies) Sommer 
School which will hold its Sixteenth Annual Sas- 
sion at Amherst College, opening Jaly 4th, and to 
continue till August 5, 1892, Prof. William L. 
Montague, Principal. One of the notable features 
is the stady of Shakespeare by Dr. William J. 
Rolfe cf Cambridge, one of the most eminent 
Shakespearian echolars of this country. The 
branches taught will be French, German, Italian, 
Latin, Greek, Chemistry, Drawing, Paintiog, Carv- 
ing, Mathematics, English Literature, History. 
and Political and Library Economy. There will 
be special lectures by Benj K. Emerson, Ph.D., 
Joba M. Tyler, Ph.D., and Charles A. Tattle. 
Ph D. Native teachers will teach French, Ger- 
map, and Icalian. The instruction is based on the 
oral or inductive method, combined with gram- 
mar and exercises, The fundamental idea of this 


departments, at the least possible expense to the 
pupils, and especially in French and German, to 
establish a sort of foreign society pervaded by such 
a linguistic atmosphere that everyone who enters 
it, even as a spectator, shall be inspired with new 
vigor and enthusiasm in language studies. The 
Those who 
do not wish to devote any time to study can derive 
great benefit from attendance at the class exercises 
A more delightful spot for a summer school could 
scarcely be chosen, and, considering ita aims, the 
institution approaches as nearly to the ideal of an 
academy of langueges as is well possible. For 
circulars address Prof. William L. Montague, 
Amherst, Mass. 


SPECIAL attention is invited to the announce- 
ment of tours to Earope by Edwin Jones, Esq , 
462, Patnam avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y. Mr. Jonea 
is one of the most succesful and reliable tourists’ 
agents of this country. This year seems to be a 
favorable one for a trip to Earope. Teachers will 
get acquaintance and information that will be of 
incalalable value to them by spending their long 
vacation in travel abroad. Next year the Colum- 
bian Exposition at Chicago will attract thousands, 
we trust, from the Old World, and the visits of 
Americans ef the present year, will do much to 
make the interchange of visits agreeable. 

Send for the Itineraries of Mr. Jones’s tours 
they will present features of great interest to those 
contemplating a trip in Europe. Remember hie 
address, 462 Putnam Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Tur Stupy or Borany.—At this season, the 
matter of the selection of suitable microscopes, or 
magnifying glasses for the use of classes in the 
study of Botany is of interest. We cali the atten- 
tion of teachers, in this connection, to the fact 
that James W. Qaeen & Co. are making special 
efforts to meet the wants of teachers of natural 
science. The advertisement will be found on 
page 162, at top of first column. We can recom- 
mend this well-known firm to our readers. 


IF you need a labor and time saving assistant, 
(and what teacher or business man or woman does 
not need one?) call to your aid C. Bensinger & 
Co.’s Express Duplicator.’’ See advertisement 


in another colamn. It can be seen, at work, at 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Room 5° 


For the sake of having more room; of being 
more accessible ; and of being more ‘‘ in the swim,” 


after March ist, 1892 the Robinson-Baker Adver- 
tising Barean will be in the World Building, Park 
Row, New York, Room 107, Sixth Floor. 


THE new Star Atlas published by E. & J. B. 
Young, Cooper Union, New York City, is a work 


teachers of Astronomy will fiod of great practical 
value. It is a book of real merit. See advertise- 
ment in the Journal of this week. 


IMPORTANT —When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage dire, and stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 


tral 
600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $100 and 


upwards per day. European plan. El 

at Modern Oonventences 
Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages aud elevated ratiroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first class hotel In the city. 


— Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science for March is a number of the 
highest interest to thoughtfal readers. Charles 
MeGarmo bas a masterly article on “ Ethical 
Traiving in the Pablie Schools ”; F. Von Weiser 
treats of Theory of Value”? ; Dwight M. Lowrey 
of ‘Basis of Interest,”’ and Charlas Richardson of 
Party Government,”’—(II). The editorials of 
Edmund J. James are always of deep interest. 
Personal note, book reviews, and miscellany make 
ap a number of great value. Price, $6.00 a year; 
single copy, $1.25. It is published bi-monthly at 
Philadelphia. 


school is te furnish the best instruction in different 


W WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 
Please mention this Journal, 


The trenchant pen of Mr. Stead treats of Mr. 
Spurgeon, Cardinal Manning, aud Sir Morell 
Mackenzie. All of these men were personal 
friends of Mr. Stead, and he writes of them in his 
usual entertaining manner. In the leading articles 
of the month are synopsiz2d a number of very im- 
portant articles which have recently appeared in 
the principal pablications of Great Britaio, Amer- 
ica, and Earope, upon various questions involving 
the Catholic Church. The Manning sketch is ac- 
companied by a new engraving of Cardinal Man- 
ning. Among the interesting special articles is an 
account of ‘* Professor Ely and the New Wisconsia 
State University School of Social and Political 
Science.”’ There is a review of the late Professor 
Emile.de Laveleye’s new work upon “ Democratic 
Government.’’ There are farther notes upon the 
London Polytechnie’s proposed excursion of thou- 
sands of young English mechanics to the World's 
Fair at Chicago next year, and an article discus 
ing and favoring the proposed sixteenth amend- 
ment to the [Constitution of the United States. 
The reader who will somewhat thoroughly peruse 
the pages of the Review of Reviews for March will 
find himself in possession of a very complete gen- 
eral view of the current movement of the world’s 
action, expression, and thought. Price, $2 50 a 
year; single numbers, 25 cents. New York: 13 
Astor Place. 


— Cassell’s Magazine always contains much of 
interest to the general reader. In a paper on ‘‘An 
Easy Mode of Decorating Articles for the Home,’’ 
the art of decorating with Cloissonné Email is de- 
scribed so simply as to make the reader feel like 


experimenting without further delay. ‘‘On Pat- 
ting One's Foot in It’’ is an amusing paper, and 
‘*Mr, Skimmer’s Ambition is an amusing story. 
“The Contents of a Hair-Trunk,’’ describes the 
contents of one of those old-time traveling com- 
panione, very few of which are to be seen now-a- 
days outside of some grandmother’s attic, ‘‘A 
Colonial Summer Trip’’ ia a lively account of a 
lively time. The serial ‘‘ Oat of the Fashion,”’ by 
L. T. Meade, is one of the most attractive stories 
from the pen of that popular writer. The fashion 
letters from Paris and London are full of infor- 
mation both for weddings and other occasions. 
Then there is ‘‘ The Gatherer ’’ with its practical 
information gleaned from all quarters of the globe. 
Cassell Pablishing Company. $1.50 a year in 
advance. 


— Inthe March number of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal the place of honor is given to the interest- 
ing and beautifully illustrated article by Ada 
Chester Bond, entitled ‘‘A Royal Recluse,” which 
deals with the life of reclusion led by the Ex-Em- 
press Engénie, at Farnborough, England. Mrs. 
Henry Ward Beecher continues her interesting 
reminiscences of her famous husband, and Miss 
Winnie Davis contributes her conclading paper on 
“* The American Girl Who Studies Abroad.’’ Miss 
Davis makes a strong plea for American training 
for American girls. Mrs. Frank Leslie and 
Henri Janius Browne answer with decided nega- 
tives the questioned accusations *‘ Are Girls Too 
Independent ?”’ and ‘‘Are Women Iuconstant ?’’ 
Frederick Dolman gives an interesting sketch, 
illustrated with portrait of Mrs, C. H. Spurgeon, the 


BE SURE “GOOD SEN 


stam on your waist, 
maay imitations but no equals 


SENSIBLE 
WOMEN 


all want FERRIS’ 


GOOD SENSE & 


CORSET WAISTS. 


Best for Hcalth, Economy 
and Beauty 


Send for circular. 


FERRIS BROS. 


Manafr’s aad Patentees., 
341 Broadway, New York, 


For Sale by ALL LEADING 


so and look so—and that is, that Dr 


’s Favorite Prescription is guaranteed 

to help her. 
It's a legitimate medicine, mado especially 
for woman’s needs; an invigorating, restor,. 


tive tonic and a and strengthenj 
nervine, imparting tone and vigoe tous 


whole system. 
But it isn’t a mere stimulant. It’s a remo. 
dy, safe and sure, for all the functional do. 
ents, disorders, and chronic 
t make women suffer, [p 
“female complaints” of every kind, pe 
riodical internal inflammation, ulcer. 
tion, and kindred ailments, it’s guaranteed 
to benefit or cure, or the money is returned, 
No other medicine for women is sold 0, 
Proof that nothing else is ‘just as good.” 


widow of the famous London p’excher, and Frite 
ces E. Smith an equally delightful one of Mrs. 
Gabrielle Greeley Clendenin. The first part of 
serial, ‘‘A Brief Prelude”? by Margaret Batler 
Snow, capitally illustrated, provides good fictior, 
Samuel Abbott and Harry Romaice contribate 
short poems, while the cover bears a poem to 
“ March,”’? by Ella Wheeler Wilcox. Rev. D, 
Talmage, Mrs. Lyman Abbott, Mre. Margare: 
Bottome and Mrs. Scovil are found in their respec- 
tive departments. Robert J. Bardett discourses 
pleasantly ‘* From a New Inkstand ” ; Ruth Ash- 
more continues her ‘* Side Talks With Girle,” and 
Foater Coates gives the boys much good informa- 
tion concerning trade schools, trade organizations, 
and ‘‘ Tradesmen Who Have Become Famous.” 
The artistic is represented * the pages edited by 
Mand Hayward and Mary F. Koapp. Mrs. Ma'- 
lon and Mes. Hooper give usefal fashion hint, 
The javenile subscribers are remembered in the 
full-page of Mr. Cox's *‘ Brownies,’’ and the Ame- 
teur gardener in Mr. Rexford’s ‘All About Fiow- 
ers.’? The number is of unusual excellence, and 
worth many times its modes: price of ten o nts 
Curtis Pablishing Co., Philadelphia. 


— The Quarterly Register of Current History, 
fourth quarter, Vol. I., No. 5, issued February, 
1892, is edited by Alfred S. Johnson, A.M., Ph.D, 
and published by the Evening News Association, 
Detroit. Mich. Price, $1.00 a year; single nom- 
bers, 25 cents. The frontispiece ie a besatifal 
picture of the City of Ely. Eogland. Under the 
head’ of International Affairs —‘ The Behring 
Sea Dispute,” “The American Hog Abroad, 
Reciprocity Treaties,’ ‘' The Disputes 
with Chile and Italy,’”’ General European Puli- 
tics,”’? ** The Pamir Question,” ‘* The Partition of 
Africa,’’ and other matters of historical interes: 
are treated. Under the head of 4 in Europ, 
* British Politics,’ ‘The Irish Agitation, 
‘* Events in England, Germany, France, Austria, 
Hangary, Italy, Rassias, Norway, Sweden, Chine, 
Japan, and Samoa, are closely explained. Th» 
same is true of Africa, and America, North and 
South, Art, Literature, Religion, etc , are discussed. 
The full necrology of eminent persons is give. 
It is a quarterly of great value to teachers and 
students as well as to general readers. 


— Lippincott’s Magazine for March has a very 
spirited story of Indian life and warfare, entitled 
“A Soldier’s Secret,”” by Capt. Charles Kiog, U. 
S. A. In the journalistic series A. E. Watroes 
treats of “‘ The Newspaper Man as a Confidant”’; 
in the athletic series Foxhall Keene has an article 
on Horsemanship and Polo,’’ illastrated; Cass. 
A. Deacon predicts ‘‘One Hundred Miles 
Hour on American Railroads’’; Harry P. Mow- 
son treats of ‘ Rebuilding the Navy,’ illustrated ; 
Edward Faller discusses an ‘ Independent Thea, 
ter.’? There are several good poems by S. ye 
Smith, Jr.. Clinton Scollard, James L. Ford. an 
Nora ©. Franklin, For popular reading oe 
magazine is deservedly popular, instructive, 
interesting. Price, 300 a year; single copies 
cents. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 


—The Overland Monthly for March is « fively 
illustrated number. The most important practical 
a-ticle is a clear and interesting account by Horace 
Davis, of the prospects of the Nicaragua Canal, 
with forecast of its effect upon the railroads aod 
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Try the Cure. 
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KELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St. New. 
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apon San Francisco. Another important article, 
by Professor Brown of Stanford University, 
sketches out his ideal ef an art school for America, 
evidently a description of the one he would like to 
see built at Palo Alto. Some remarkable portraits 
of Indian types accompanying tbe article on that 
subject by Captain Dougher'y, U.S. A.; Mme. 
Bandini’s sketch of huntivg with foxhounds is full 
of movement and freshness, and the spirited illus- 
trations add much to its vividness. Another inte:- 
esting eketch is of a wild exploration in boats 
through the walled-in gorge of the Colorado. 
The stories are effective, and the variety and char- 
acter of the whole number is striking. San Fran- 
cisco: The Overland Monthly. 


— An interesting study of ‘‘ Involuntary Move- 
ments,’”’ by Prof. Joseph Jastrow, will appear in 
the April Popular Science Monthly. Experiments 


have been made in the psychological laboratory of 
the University of Wisconsin which show the reality 
and nature of the motions on which ‘' muscle-read- 
ing’’ depends. Prof. Jastrow’s article is illus- 
trated with tracings of such movements, and with 
a figure of the simple apparatus employed in 
taking them. 


— Prof. David Starr Jordan makes the inspiring 
influence of a great teacher of science strongly felt 
in the account of Agassiz at Penikese with which 


he is to open the April Popular Science Monthly, 
The article contains many of Agassiz’s own words, 
which reveal the master’s spirit better than pages 
of description. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Forum, for March; terms, $5.00 a year. New 
York: The Forum Pub. Co. 

The Atlantic Monthly, for March; terms, $4.00 a 
year. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Wide Awake, for March; terms, terms, $2.40 a 
gear. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 

The Ladies’ Home Journal, for March;: terms, 
$1 00ayear. Philadelphia: Curtis Pub. Co. 

Queries Magazine, for February; terms, $100 a 
year. Buffalo; Wenborne Sumner Co. 

Our Day. ‘or March; terms, $250a year. Boston: 
Our Day Pub. Co. 

The Overland Monthly for March; terms, $3 00 a 
year. San Francisco: Overland Monthly Pub. Co. 

Sun and Shade, for March; terms, $4.00 a year. 
New York: Photogravure Co. 

The Eclectic Magazine, for March; terms, $5.00 a 


ear 
4 The Pansy, for March; terms, $1.00 a year. Bos- 
ton: D. Lothrop Co. 

Cassell’s Magazine, for Mareh; terms, $1.50 a 

ear. New York: Cassell Pub Co 

Our Little Ones, for March; teams, $1.50 a year. 
Boston: Ruysell Pub Co 

Current Literature. for March; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York: Current Literature Pub. Co, 

Notes and Queries, for March; terms, $1.00 a year. 
Manchester, N. H.; 3. 0. & L. M. Gould, 

The Arena, for March; terms, $5 00 a year. 


Publishers. 


Boston Foreign Book Store. 

Agency for the Publications ra a Holt & Co., 
Wm. R Jenkins, E. Steiger & Co., M. D. Berlitz & 
Co., New York ; Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L. 
Sauveur ; &c., &c. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the ree and — eae at lowest pri- 
ces, ues OD application. 

her. a 
¥ 144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, Broadway 


Anderson’s Histories and Hist’] Readers. 
Thomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra. 
Keetel’s French Course. 
Reed’s Werd Lessons. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Kellegg’s Rhetoric, and Literature. 
Mutchisen’s Physiclogy and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, 4Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 6 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


Christopher Sower Co., Phiiada. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing, 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

1. Standard Arith. Course. ‘Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Com ining } Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
drooke’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
wrooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. sow 


Geachers Agencies. 


CRERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 3. 
Established 1855, 
3 Kast 14th Street. N. Y. 


Teachers Wanted. 


NEW YORK TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIAT'N. 
M. V. Brpa@oop, Mgr. Box 1969, N. Y. City. 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
American and For 

an oreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. ling 
and renting of school property. 
Best references furnished, 
IAM COYRIER 


E. MIR 
150 FirTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


1 MPortant! Know 


thatthe New York Educational Bureau helps 
able teachers to increase their salaries. It 1s con. 
ceded that our facilities for knowing of first class 
vacancies are the best. We must have good teachers 
tofillthese. Writenow. New methods. Promptness. 
New blanks ready. NEW YORK EDUCATION. 
AL BUREAU, H.S. Kettoga, Manager, 25 Clinton 
Place, New York. Established 1888, 

22880088 


Teachers Wanted, 


For vacancies of all kinds in nearly every section of 
the United States. Write and learn about the won- 
derful success of our well tried 
CO-OPERATIVE PLAN 

of obtaining vacancies, and filling positions, through 
local agents and members. Circulars and applica 
tion blank free. Agents wanted. 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITY BUREAU, 
147 THROOP ST, CHICAGO, ILL. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 


Keeps record of the BEST TEACHERS in 
all departments. 


Employers served without charge. 
NO FE £ for registration. Commission only 
Vacancies in variety. Form for stamp. 
P. V. HUYSSOON, A. M., 
2 W. 14th St., New York, 


@ Do Not Wait @ 


School Boards are wi! ing us for best teachers in many 


défferent lines and soon there will be more places 
than we have capable teachers to recommend. If you 
write us tully, senaing photo and endorsements ve 
can help you. Send for new form. NEW YORK 
EDUCATIONAL. BUREAL H KELLOGG, 


Je 
Manager, 25 Clinton Place, New York. Estab. 1888, 


@ Now isthe Timeé 
The N. E. Bureau of Education 


Has a call for a ‘theoretical and practical teacher 
of Electrical Engineering.”’ Itisadesirable position 
for the man qualified tu fill it. Candidates should 


apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education,: 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


__ Educational (nstitutions. 


CULLEGES. 


TON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


VERMUNT ACADEMY, Saxton’s River, Vt. 
A first-class boarding school for both sexes 
Delightful location, complete outfit, thirteen teachers. 
Four courses, Uiassical, Academic, Music, Art. Prepares 
for any college. Gymnasium, h.‘litary Drill under U. 8. 
Army officer. Well stocked farm in connection. The 
best school for your boy and girl. Addrens the Principal, 
GEO. A, WILLIAMS, Ph.D. 


EMANN 
Medical College Hospital’ of Chicago, 


The Thirty third Appual Course of cectures in this 
institution will commence Sept. 14th, 1892. Modern 
Instruction in the laboratories, lecture rooms, and 
the hospital. Experienced teachers, Low fees. 
Equality in sex. Send for Lecture Card. Announce. 
meat and sample of THE CLINIQUE Address 

E. Z. BAILEY. M.D., 
cow 30384 Michigan Av., Chicago, D1. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in ex for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANGE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 
c.M. BARNES, 
15 AND 77 WABASH Avz., CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE EMPIRE , AComplete History of Britain 
s and the British People. Beau- 

ifully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. Price, $1.25. 
“A delightful yolume. A marvelous specimen of com. 
ed yet complete panned f adapted in every particular 
class-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con. 
ceive of with its paeeee of uniformly easy length, 
its paper and type of the very best, and its illustrations 
numerous and of excelient quality.”—Jour. of Education. 


For sale at all bookstores, or will be matled upon 


receipt of published price. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 83 E, 17th St., New York. 


PBOFESSIONAL. 


HANDLEB SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLEs. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ABT SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all brarches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further rticulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


ASSAUHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SOHROOL, 
wee For both sexes, AT WORCESTER. 


E. H. Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PLYMOUTH, N, H. 


Fall Term begins Sept. 2. 


For Information and Catalogues address 
C. C. Rounps, Princtpal. 


ON BOOKS 


$1 00 a year, monthly includ 


Lansing, Mich. 


Saves 30 Per Cent. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS; is a high 
vrade Literary Review, only 


ing 300 page book catalogue. 
Send 10 cts. for sample copy. 


READERS’ UNION PUB. CO. 


Grats NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 


For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal. A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


‘TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. r catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HaGar, Ph.D. 


Grass NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


choo u ‘arlor. Best out. 
School Glib & Parlor. out, Gabe 


Qeachers’ Agencies. 


A T HING of beauty is a joy forever, writes a teacher who had sent a stamp for our “Eight School Room 
Pictures,” and goes on to ~ ‘An Ageney that can send out such a work of art as this for the 
mere cost of the postage must be on a solid foundation; so here is my two dollars.”’ The pictures are worth 
having, no doubt of that, and any teacher who sends us a two-cent stamp will get them, whether he means to join 
the Agency or not. But the ay bs about the Agency that are thrown in between the pictures here and there 
are worth looking at, too. They are buil: on solid facts, and most peegte find them rather entertaining. Atany 
rate. if you are a teacher, or if you employ teachers OF reflect on, You may have had unfortunate experience 
there is a good deal there it will pay you to read and with Teacher’s Ag 4 or have got an unpleasant 
impression of them from teachers who have not been well treated. But look at the advertisements on this pare— 
some fifiy odd Agencies advertised. Don't you suppose there is a diffe:ence in them? If one or two of them have 
pe unworthy of confidence, are you to jadge rashly that all the rest are swindles? Send for our * Eight 
ictures ” and read some of the testimony there from the highest educators of the country, and you will see that 
Agency work may be conducted efficiently and honestly and for the best interests of all concerned. Onre is 
not the only one: there are three, possibly fou", that are well ertablished and honestly managed. BEAUTY 
It will cost you only # postage-stamp to get sufficient evidence that ours is one of them. ° 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. 


Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Ew H NDBOO of the School and College Bureau of Elmhurst 
A K (Catenee). Ill,, is now ready. Send for it, ard 
note: 1. the nundreds ot positions tuis Bureau fills in the best colleges. normals, academies, city schools, 
etc. 2 That it can be of service to you, because it has something to offer in all departments of educational 
work, and in all parts of thecountry. 3. That its methods are rational and intelligent, and not ‘‘ hearsay ” 


or‘ haphazard”’ It is of value to every ambitious teacher.  (C. J. ALBERT, Mer., ILL. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


BRIDGE & SCOTT. Managers. 110 Tremont St., Boston. 
We have secured a large pumber of desirable positions for experienced teachers who have been suc- 
cessful in their work, and for inexperienced teachers who have had good training and who bave been poser 
toaccept comparatively small salaries to begin because of their inexperience, To all such teachers we exten 
an invitation to register with us, as the probabilities of our helping such are so strong as to lead us to 
believe that our business relations would be mutually beneficial. Registration blanks and circulars free. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SAND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE, 


7 Tremont Union Square,|108 Wabash Av.,)402 Richardson Washington Bldg., 
B Mass. | es, 1, 


oston, New York, Chicago, Il, Chattanooga,Tenn.'| LosAnge Portland, Ore. 


Albany Teachers’ Agency. 


We invite competent ana well qualified teachers for all departments of school work, whether experi- 
enced or not, to register with us, and pledge our best effort: to advance their interests, We are securing 
positious for such teachers at all seasons of the year, and if you are ceemeaine a change it will cer- 
tainly pay you to register with us. Read the following from teachers who have lately secured positions 
through our aid,—published by permission: 
From E D. BURBANK, Evanston High School, Evanston, Ill., June 29, 1891. 
I take this opportunity to thank you for the gentlemanly and busi like ia which you treated me 
Whatever i: flueuce I may have at Dartmouth and elsewhere, will be used in your favor. 
From A. D. WARDE, Prin. of Schools, East Syracuse. N. Y.. Jan. 2. 1892. 
For several years I have been connected with five of the so ca/led first-class Teachers’ Bureaus. In June last 1 
saw the advertisement of the Albany Teachers’ Agency in one of the Educational Papers. Limmediately sent m 
name and address and in less than one month I had signed the contract for my present position. since then 
have secured two first-class teachers through its recommendation and they are giving exceilent satisfaction. I 
consider the Albany Teachers’ Agency thoroughly reliable in every particular. Teachers and school officers will 
find it to their advantage to correspond with its manager. 
From J. H. MINICK, Albany, N. Y., January 21, 1892. 

When I registered with you late in Sept. it was soon evident to me that you meant business. Even before you 
procured for me my present position, your letters convinced me that you were putting forth your “ best efforts to 
advance my interests.” You did not promise to get me a position and did not torment me with notices of vacancies 
that did not exist, bus you did promise to do for me all that was in your power—a promise you literally fulfilled. 
For genuine merit and real worth I place the Albany Teachers’ Agency where I believe it belongs, at the front. 
Send stamp for Appli W. A. CHOATE & Co., HARLAN P. FRENCH. Manager, 

cation | HARLAN P. FRENCH. 94 State Street, Albany, New York. 


Fall vacancies te be filled early; College President, 
$3,500; Prof. of Chemistry,"§$2,200; 10 College Professors, 
$1000-$1800; 3 High School Principals $800-$900; $1500 -$1800; etc. 
2 Music Directors, $800-$1100; 2 Superinterdents, Allentown, Business trans- 


acted in all the States. 13th year. Circulars free. L. BB. LANDIS, 
205 N. 7th Street, (G), ALLENTOWN, Pa. Pa. 


Hastern Teachers’ Agency, 


Teachers wanted immediately for spring vacancies.| 50 BKROMFIELD STREET, 
Normal graduates preferred. BOSTON, MASS. 
Register without delay. E. F. FosTER, Manager. 


rer ARE WANTED at this Agency. 
IRST-GLASS TEACHERS 
a registration fee, 


‘annot affurd to spend time and effort on teachers of doubtful qualifications avd uncertain success. 
teachere are wanted, and we shall work faithfully and earnestly forthem. College and Normal 
graduates are in special demand. An early registration increases your chances for securing a 


d stamp To Day for blapk. 
KERR, Proprietor and Manager of UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
(Established in 1880.) 44 East Fourteenth 8t, NEWYoRK. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Teachers seeking positions, Address ©. B. RUGGLES & CO. Cente ae Bldg.) 


h wishing a change at 9 
salary, should 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


New England Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset St. (Room 5), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory acd from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,000,000, and $30,000 
during the month of August 1891, yet calls for teachers have never been so numerous as during the 


current year. 


My Dear Sir: Miss M. whom you selected and sent to me, at my request, arrived last evening and we 
are Well satisfied so far. I shal! be surprised if she does not succeed. I thank you very much for your 
prompt and aple assistance. When in need again, I shall call upon you for help. 


Yours respectfully, 
Stockbridge, Mass. Jan. 5, 1892. 


Pa. Ed. Bureau, 


(Supt.) ¥. B. PARLIN. 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. No charge to school officers for 


services rendered. Forms and circulars sent free. Address or call upon 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


TRY THE LEAGUE THIS YEAR. 


CONCEDED FACTS. 
THE NATIONAL LEAGUE leads allthe rest. 
THE NATIONAL 1.KAGUE covers the whole field. 
TMK NATIONAL LEAGUE is used by the best teachers. 


THK NATIONAL LEAGUE has the confidence of Boards. 
'S Bukeaus THE NATIONAL LEAGUE, operating systematically 
Re Tt ager throughout each state in the Union, renders specific assist- 

BES MOINES \" ance to its members by planning and managing their canvass. 


- You can have duplicate registration in all the State Bureaus of 
Apt the League by enrolling with any of the following 

= 4 STATE MANAGERS Or THE LEAGUE: 

. W. irmingham. New England, -—— oston. 

te Fi. Smith, Ark. N. and 8. Carolina.—Chas. J. Parker, Raleigh, N. 0. 
California—A, Megahan, Oakland. ° N. Dakota.—Lucius B. Fancher, Devils Lake. 
Colo.-Wyo ——— nver, Col. New Jersey.—M. H. Paddock, Jersey City, 
Del -Wd —Edmund Murdanugh, Easton, Md. New York. -Elmon L. Monroe, Coxsackie. 
Ga -Fla.—A. H. Beals, Milledgeville. Ohio.—Samuel Findley. Akron. 
Indiana,—Geo. F. Sass, Indianapolis, Oregon.—8. A. Randle, Jefferson. 
Tilinois.—D. H. Smalley, Chicago. Pennsylvania.— benjamin Evans, Pittsburg. 
Iowa. -Neb — Frank K. Pinmmer, Des Moines. South Dak ota,—Harry L. Bras, Mitchell. 
Kansas —U. P. Shull, Wichita, Tennessee.—Samuel Hixson, Chattanooga, 


Kentucky.—J. W. Newman, Lexington. Texas.—J. L. laff, Austio. 

ont.- o.—S. A. Merritt. Helena, 
Missouri.—J. M. Johnson, Sparta. wi in-Mi ta.—R. B. Hazard, River Falls, Wis. 


Michigan.—W. N. Ferris, Big Rapids. Washington.—Geo. A. Stanley, Tacoma. 


Utah-Nevada.—J. W. Newburn, Salt Lake City. 
Kichmond Va. 


lotnes, Ia. 


Catalogues address 
J. @. GREENOUGH, Prineipal. 


= from at Denver, Boston, and Richmond, 
Nors, — Would like to bear prominent educators “4 pment 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. Vol. XXXV.—No, 11.5 


Ask your Stationer to sell you some of the 


ACME: 


LARGE TABLETS 


MANUFACTURED AND COPYRIGHTED BY 


Acme AND PApeER Co 
59 Duane St., New York. 
Teachers of Botany 


Are now looking for the most convenient aids in teaching that subject. Plant Descrip- 
tion and Analysis Blank, by J. H. Pr-isspury, Professor of Biology in Smith College, 
and his Synopsis of Botanical Terms, are the very articles needed. Simple, in- 
expensive, and complete. 

Our CATALOGUE MAILED FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


SILVER, BURDETT & GO., Publishers, . . Boston, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 


A NEW BOOK ON A NEW PLAN. 
“Tt Interests Pupils and Makes Them Think.” 


MERRILL’S WORD AND SENTENCE BOOK. 


By J. ORMOND WILSON A.M., AND MARY WILSON, 
Late Supt. Public Schools, Washington, D.C. First Assistant, Prince School, Boston, Mass. 
176 Pages, Illustrated. 
State HON, JOHN EATON, Late U. 8S. Com. of Edu. 
0 ucation, says: “This is the most practical | cation, says: “* Its well executed plan stands the test 
and interesting Speller I have seen, and I heartily of the best pedagogical principles and methods.” 


wish and predict for it great success.” 
FRANCIS W. PARKER. Prin. of Cook County 


HON. W. T. HARRIS, U.S. Com. of Education, 
Wash, D. C, says: “It seems to me the best book | Normal School, Chicago, says: “ This is one of the 
of its kind of all that have come under my notice” | best.” 


A specimen copy will be sent by mail, postpaid, to any teacher or school officer 
who desires to examine it, on sooust of 20) Gents, and this amount will be refunded 
on return of the book or on recipt for an order for introduction. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., 52 & 54 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 


= Agents Wanted. 


Is the recognized standard and professional 


library for teachers in all English speaking 5,000 more, Agente | Wanted,—Men 
countries. It covers the whole field of ped- ecessa 


and i Outhit Free. Write for 
agogical study. No teacher can afford to be xD. WORT NaTON & 69., Hartford, oun.” 
without it. 


The Teachers’ International Reading Circle 


shows how to read the books to the best ad. 

vantage, furnishes syllabi and courses of 

study, plans for organizing local or State 

circles for teachers, professional work, etc. 
Write for all particulars. 


Agents! Meet the demands of the hour, and sell 


SPURGEON’S 


Life and Works, 
Including Memorial Ser- 
vices of the 


WORLD'S 


Greatest Preacher. 


S By Rev. R. B. Cook, D.D. 
Over _s00 pages, illustrated, 
= $1.50, Agents’ outfit sent, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 29 cents. Now 


1, 3, & 5 BonD St., NEw York. 


EVERY 


S-H-O-U-L-D 
Own a Dictionary. 
kento .. 
Care should be THE BEST. 


WEBSTER’S 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


THE INTERNATIONAL, 
NEW FROM COVER TO CO 
IS THE ONE TO BUY. - . ates 
SUCCESSOR OF THE UNABRIDGED. TS rushes and Medicines. 
over $300,000 1 Samnle free. Fe-vitorv. Dr. Rridgman, 775 Bway, N- 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass., U.8. A. 
ag Do not buy reprints of obsolete 
fort phlet cont-!2ing 
ae@Send for free pam bal 
specimen pages and full particulars. 


ooo 


We will and liberal Commission to 

Pay 9900 Salary Men aod Women, TEACH. 
ERS and Ciergymep,to sellourNEW, POPULAR 
STANDABD WORK 


MARVELS OF THE NEW WEST. 


No finer book published. Over 850 choice engravings. 
10,400 copies sold in one week. Endorsed by the 
reatest menofthecountry Thisis no humbug cffer. 


RITE AT ONCE 
The Henry Bill Publishing Co., Norwich, Conn. 


Readers 
Journal of Education 


Can secure profitable employment during 
the the summer vacation correspond- 
ing, with us. 

e have something to offer which ne 
other educational paper has, and whic 
means SUCCESS to those engaging with 


us. Address : 
MANAGER AGENCY DEPT. 


New England Publishing Co., 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


25 CENTS. 


The Scarlet Letter. 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
New Universal Edition. 


FREE. 
END for our new tatalogue of ‘“* TEACHERS’ 
HELPS,” including list of Blackboard Stencils. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
Somerset Street. Boston, Mass. 


With Introduction by G. P. Larurop, 
and printed in large type. 


When You Come to New York we Want to See You. 


We are living on Astor Place, in Clinton Hall, Room 22. 
our goods to be found anywhere, outside of Springfield. 


may be interested in the array of Educational Games. 


We have there the best sample room filled with 
It takes space to show the KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL | 5%4 4y Booksellers and Newsdealers. 
well, in all its variety. And the SCHOOL DEVICES demand considerable room. And when you drop in you 
You can buy at retail or leave your order for any amount 


Paper, 25 cents. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 


Mailed by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


desired. We have been comrades with our business since 1860, and we ought to understand it. We are trying to AN ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER 


make you understand it. 


like some of our Tracts about Teaching Color. 


New York Office and Salesroom: 22 Clinton Hall, Astor Place. 


e you it. Will you help us by sending for our catalogue, issued February 1? 
duction in the educational line is THE SCRIPT SENTENCE BUILDER, 14 cents by mail. 


Drawing Implements and Material always a specialty. - 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., SprINGFIELD, Mass. 


latest IN ONE PIECE. 

Ne join‘s on outside te rt, Fits an 
‘book from te ve, without cutting. 
Price, per fs $150, net, postpaid. 


or sample, 
Ww. BEVERLEY HARISON, 
3 East 14TH 8T., NEw VoRK. 
Maps. Charts, School Books, and School Supplies 
of alt kinds. 


HH BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 740 Broadway, N. Y., 


Can completely fill at the lowest rates all orders for School or Miscellaneous Books, 


wherever published, and promptly forward same in a single shipment. 


Catalogues of and estimates for School and Library Books on application. 


THOUGH A BUSY MAN OR WOMAN 


It will be to your advantage to join the famous C. L. S. C. (CHAUTAU- 
QUA LITERARY AND SciENTIFIC CIRCLE). — Its four-year course embraces the 
subjects taken up in an average college course, and in this way the 
Circle gives its readers the college student's general outlook in History, 


Literature, Science, and Art. The next year's course begins O&tober i. 
Write for list of books. 


Or, 
CHARLES R. MAGEE, 
38 Bromfield St., Boston. 


HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 
150 Fifth Ave., New York. 


FOR AMATEUR ASTRONOMERS. 


Containing Maps of all the Stars from 1 to 6.5 magnitude between North Pole and 

ar as 84° Soutn Declination, and of all Nebule and Star Clusters in the same region 

s which are visible in telescopes of moderate powers. With explanatory Text by 

EDMUND Dr. HERMAN J. KLEIN. Translated and adapted for Rnglish Readers, by 
MA.,M.R.LA, 18 Charts and 81 pages of illustrative letter press. Imperial 


May be obtained from any bookseller, or will by sent free by mail on receipt of price, by 


E.& J. B. YOUNG & CO., Cooper Union, New York. 
SHORTHAND, cma The Great Civil War. 


Easy to learv, write and read.”"—The Writer ( Boston. Mi send undersigned will 
“ No one will make a mistake by pot ne it. The ex. If yon 10 cents to the oe 


tremely low price of the books pl h i rec “ > 
reach of all.”— The School Journal (NP). eive by return mail, Outlines of 


the Civil War” and Method for teaching the 
the learner than any ether systema. Century same. Address 

The sale of the text books alone has reached 
2,000,000. Send for Alphabet and Catalogue, free. 


post- 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, $ Kast 14th St., New York. (J 


THOMAS W. HART, 
County Supt. of Schools, 
VANDALIA, ILL. 


- 
DARKNESS DAYLIGHT 
or LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORE 
‘wonderful hook of Christian love and faith Mth 
i 
Family 
Student 
School 
Library | 
3 
3 
| 
; 
4 


